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Notes. 
JAMES II. AT FEVERSHAM. 
(From MS. Diary of Sir J. Knatchbull, Bart., continued 
Jrom p. 82.) 

Dec. 19th, Wednesday. M' Cook, who had been 
att Canterbury to visitt Lord Salisbury and M' 
Hales, brought me a letter from Sir Will. Hony- 
wood, intimating that his Majesty was upon the 
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road with his Guards, in order to pass the Seas ; 
and the Gentlemen did apprehend he would at- 
tempt the rescue of the Prisoners then att Can- 
terbury ; and, therefore, desired me to come away 
next morning betimes, with all the Horse I could | 
raise, &c.; adding, that it was said by some, his 
Majesty was on this side Rochester. 

1 immediately writt this news to my neighbours 
at Ashford, to save my own creditt and try their | 
mettle in fighting for Priests that had been soe | 
forward in catching them; but withall, told my 
Family my opinion was that it would prove a 
false alarm, because the Prince being now in | 
London, I could not thinke probable, though he 
might consent to his Majesty's goeing, that he nor 
our other Governors, the Lords, would suffer him 
to come away in a capacity of doing any violence ; 
but afterwards, in regard I had the warning from 
the Gentlemen of Canterbury, and that they | 
thought the King might do such a thing, tho’ J said 
itt was a thousand to one against itt, I was loth | 
on the other hand to neglect it totally, and leave 


it to a non putavi ; therefore, considering Sir Ed- 
ward Hales was in Maidstone, and I thought it 
most likely if his Majesty intended anything of 
this kind he would make his attempt there, and 
consequently come by my house to Dover; and, 
therefore, I stood as much upon my guard as was 
possible, that since I had declared for the Prince, 
and was soe fair for him or any of his party to do 
any Injury, I might be in a capacity to slip out of 
the way, &c. 

But when the post came in, about one o’clock 
in the morning, it proved in all particulars as 
I had said before, that his Majesty was come to 


| Rochester with the Prince of Orange’s Guards, &c. 


However, in compliance with the Gentlemen 
att Canterbury, and my neighbours att home, I 
mett about forty of them next morning at Wye; 
but I sent my man before to the Gentlemen to 
desire them to discharge us, if they were better 
satisfied ; and accordingly, my man mett us at 
Chatham Downs with the true account of the 
matter. 

I immediately sent my company home, but went 
to Canterbury myselfe. 

29th. At 11 o’clock att night, I received the 
Association of this County to the Prince of 
Orange from Sir Bazill Dixwell, who brought it 
from London, and had got it subscribed by about 
fifty gentlemen. 

On Monday following I sent itt to Mr. Gam- 
bledon, Mt Deeds, Mt Brockman, M' Morris, &c. 
On Tuesday I sent itt to Sir Nicholas ‘Took, M* 
Randolph, M‘ Brett, and the town of Ashford. 

About this time the printed papers came down 
to us from the Lords Spirituall and Temporall 
imparting their request to his Highnesse the Prince 
of Orange to take the Government upon him- 
selfe till the meeting of the Convention of Lords 
and Commons in nature of Parliament to be had 
on the 22¢ of next month, for which his High- 
nesse was likewise desired to send his circular 
Letters instead of Writts to the Counties and 
Boroughs. 

Jan. 11%, M* Chadwick and I went to Sir Ed- 


| ward Dering’s after dinner, Sir Edwerd having 
| sent me word by M‘ Gibbs the day before as he 


went to Hythe; that he hoped I would come to 
his house in my way to the election, and that he 
would wait upon me thither. 

I sent therefore to Sir George Curtis to excuse 


| me, and went accordingly ; and there I heard the 


news of Sir Vere Fane’s missing his Election at 


| Maidstone, upon Sir Thomas Tailor’s pretending, 


who, not intending to oppose Sir Vere, and M* 
Sanders being a little obnoxious to the Towne 
about the surrender of the Charters, were hap- 
pening in too much confidence of Sir Vere’s suc- 
cesse, to call the freemen Rabble, they took soe 
much distaste at it that they chose Sir Thomas 
Taylour and M‘ Banks. 
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I was sorry to hear Sir Vere had lost itt in re- 


spect to himselfe, as well as to Sir William Twis- 
den, because if he persisted to scruple the Asso- 
ciation, as we had heard it, I knew it would 
make work for Sir William, as it was apparent 
enough he would be opposed by somebody if he 
did soe; and therefore we all concluded he would 
not stand, or that we should heare he had signed 
next day when he came into the field ; and there- 
fore whatever suspicion I might have of any prac- 
tice, I forbore discoursing Sir Edward of what 
might happen next day to Sir William: upon 
that single reason, that since Sir William had 


never sent to me after my letter to him, he would | 


not pretend to stand, or that he had or would 


sign the Association, and therefore was not aware | 


I could doe Sir William or myseife any prejudice 
by forbidding the Gentlemen and the country to 
come in as I had done, by the Extremity of the 
weather, and the badness of the ways, having 
done the same thing the Election before with 
good success too, and to the great ease of the East 
parts of the county. 

About 7 att night Mt Brockman and M' Gibbs 
came from Hythe, and brought the news of Sir 
Edward's missing itt att Hythe, and the resent- 


ment of which Sir Edward dissembled extraordi- | 


nary well. 
(To be continued.) 


GEORGE 
LETTER BALLADS. 


One day Mr. George Daniel was leaving Evans's 
Rooms, when he observed a young man on the 
point of putting his foot on the doorstep. The 
young man asked whether that was the auc- 
tioneer’s. Daniel told him that it was, and in- 
quired what his business might be. He had seen 


something of the young man before ; he had done | 


him a service. He was aclerk, or in some such 
subordinate employment in London. So 


Daniel was in a position to put the query. The 


young man replied that he had got certain old | 


black-letter Wallads to sell, and he was going to 
speak to Mr. Evans about them. 
things are they,” quoth Daniel ? 
ballads,” answered the other. 
they,” asked Daniel ? The young man told Daniel 
that they were loose and unbound, in a portfolio, 
which notion Daniel pooh-poohed at first ; “ but,” 
said he to the young man, “ come along with me, 
and we will talk about this.” 


* Elizabethan 


It turned out that the ballads did not belong to | 


the young man himself, but to a friend at Ips- 
wich. So Daniel jumped on the next Ipswich 
coach, with all the money he had by him in his 
ee and was down there in double quick time. 

e saw the proprietor of the ballads, and, better 
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DANIEL AND HIS SEVENTY BLACK- | 


Mr. | 


“In what state are | 
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still, he saw the ballads themselves. Nay more, 
this wondrous youth had books of price to boot; 
| viz. The Boke of Hawkinge, Huntinge, and Fysh- 
yng, a Caxton (I know not what), XJJ Mery 
Jests of the Wyddow Edyth, &c. Daniel was of 
course in raptures. The price was agreed upon; 
it was about 120/. for the whole lot, and Daniel 
was happy. 

“ What is that smell ?” asked Daniel. “ Pork,” 
| replied his friend; “I am going to dinner. Will 
you have some?” “That I will,” said Daniel; 
and the two set to with good will.* 

Such is the version of the story which I have 
heard, of Mr. Daniel’s acquiring the Seventy 
| Black-letter Ballads at Ipswich. I never heard 
Mr. Fitch’s name mentioned in connection with 
| them. If any gentleman has what he has reason 

to believe is a truer account of the transaction, 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” will doubtless be glad 
| to hear it. 

The Caxton was exchanged by Mr. Daniel with 
a bookseller for another, or other works. He set 
no value on it. If I may be permitted to lengthen 
this already somewhat long note, I may add, that 
the Love’s Martyr, by Robert Chester, 1601, and 
the Lucrece, by Shakspeare, 1594, were obtained 
by Mr. Daniel from the same private source at 
|one time. His Westward for Smelts, 1620, he 
| procured from Mr. Halliwell in exchange for a 

Shakspeare quarto. He picked up his copy of 

Westminster Drollery at a stall for 1s. 6d. ; and 
| his unique copy of Sir Bevis of Hampton, Aber- 
dene, 1630, 16mo, was found by a stationer’s tra- 
veller at Aberdeen, and sold to Mr. Daniel. 

W. Carew Hazurrt. 
| P.S. The copy of Hannay’s Poems, 1622, 8vo, 
in the sale, had belonged to Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham. He met with it in Yorkshire somewhere, 
| and it was bound up in a thick volume of tracts, 
the whole of which was valued by the owner at 
12s. The Hannay was taken out, and put into 
| an old vellum wrapper, in which state it was sold 
among the archdeacon’s books. Not more than 
six or seven perfect copies of this interesting 
volume are known. I believe that another has 
recently been discovered. 


“ What sort of 


THE AGE OF MYTHS. 


I fear, Mr. Editor, that’ neither you nor your 
| correspondents are bestowing the attention it de- 
| serves upon a wonderful discovery which has just 

been made public, on the authority of “a learned 
Professor ot one of the Italian Universities.” Of 
course the readers of “ N. & Q.,” in common with 
|e Daniel used to give an account of a jovial little 
dinner which he and Charles Lewis, the binder, had oa 
occasion of Daniel inviting him to exercise his bibliope- 
gistic skill on the Lucrece, and the Love’s Martyr. 
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all well-educated persons, have long been aware 
that Hengist and Horsa are fabulous characters— 
that Arthur is a fiction of the Middle Ages—that 
King Alfred did not let the cakes burn—that the 
British Solomon was the silliest of men, and that 
the immaculate excellence of character displayed 
by Richard III. is only to be equalled by that of 

enry VIII. But I am greatly afraid, from the 
silence which “N. & Q.” has preserved on this 
important subject since the terrible discovery 
was announced to the world in the pages of the 
Court Journal, that your correspondents are 
scarcely prepared for the startling news that there 
never existed any such person as Julius Cesar. 
A learned Italian Professor has discovered some 
“Celtic graven stones, which, according to the 
various savans consulted on the subject, go far to 
prove that the long series of historical errors, 
which we have been mistaking for truth, have 
been founded entirely upon the traditions left by 
the Celts. Among the most flagrant of these 
errors, according to the savant, is the belief in the 
existence of Julius Cesar.” 

Yes, we shall be obliged to give up Julius 
Cesar ; and with him, of course, must go Brutus, 
who could not stab a myth; and Antony, who 
could not deliver an oration at the funeral of a 
non-existent personage. Indeed, it will now be- 
come a grave question whether the existence of 
Augustus can be maintained, as well as the whole 
line of subsequent Cesars. I trust that the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries will at once devote itself to 
the solving of this interesting problem, as well as 
of two kindred ones which strike me as equally 
important. First, if Cesar did not invade Britain 
who did (supposing, of course, that Britain ever 
was invaded at all)? And, secondly, who wrote 
Cesar’s works? Books do not, under ordinary 
circumstances, write themselves; and the books 
can — be proclaimed myths on the Nominalist 
principle that you, Mr. Editor, and I and “N.& Q.,” 
and everything are so. 

May we not entertain a rational hope that when 
these mythological savans have succeeded in prov- 
ing all received history a fable previous to the 
Norman Conquest, or whatever point they may 
select, they will be pleased to ‘inform us what 
really is our previous history ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


BURNS’S POEM OF “THE WHISTLE.” * 


The subjoined graphic account in prose of the 
great drinking-bout sung by Burns, is, I think, 
worth a conservative corner in your columns. I 
extract it from the Scotsman newspaper of Satur- 
day, July 30, 1864: — 


[° Vide “N. & Q.,” 204 S, x. 423; xi. 282, 337.) 





“ Mansfeld House, New Cumnock, Ayrshire, 
July 27, 1864. 

“ Sir, —In The Land of Burns, by the late Professor 
Wilson and Robert Chambers, Esq., at p. 56, Professor 
Wilson states that Burns was not present when the drink- 
ing contest for the Danish ‘ Whistle’ took place at Friars’ 

arse. 

“Enclosed I send you a copy of the affidavit that was 
made before me, December 2, 1841, by William Hunter, 
blacksmith, in the parish of Closeburn, that Burns was 
present on that occasion. 

“ Thinking that everything connected with the im- 
mortal Burns should be known, I have sent you a copy of 
the affidavit, and have to request you to do me the favour 
to insert it in the Scotsman. As the drinking for the 
‘Whistle’ is of great celebrity, it increases the interest 
of it to know that Burns was really present. 

“ In corroboration of Hunter’s affidavit, I may mention 
that my father, the late Sir Charles G. Stuart Menteth, 
Bart., of Closeburn, has often told me that Burns was 
present on that occasion, and that he waited on him a day 
or two afterwards and presented him with a copy of the 
poem of the ‘Whistle.’ The late Dr. Mundell, Rector of 
Wallace Hall Academy, parish of Closeburn, and the late 
Admiral Sir Robert Lawrie, Bart., of Maxwelton, also 
knew that Burns was present. 

“ The affidavit of William Hunter is quite to be relied 
upon, as he was well acquainted with all the facts, and 
had no object in misrepresenting anything. 

“I may mention that I stated all these circumstances 
to the late Professor Wilson after his publication of the 
Land of Burns, but he did not think proper to amend 
this slight error.—I am, &c. 

“James Stuart Mentern, Bart.” 


( Copy.) 
“ Closeburn Hall, December 2, 1841. 
“1, William Hunter, blacksmith in Lakehead, parish 
of Closeburn, was for three years and a-half, previous to 
my being apprenticed to John Kilpatrick, blacksmith, 
Burnhead, parish of Dunscore, servant to Captain Robert 


| Riddell, of Friars’ Carse, in Dumfriesshire. I remember 


well the night when the ‘whistle’ was drunk for at 
Friars’ Carse by the three gentlemen—Sir Robert Lawrie, 
Mr. Fergusson of Craigdarroch, and Captain Riddell. 
Burns, the poet, was present on the occasion, Mrs. Rid- 
dell, and Mrs. Fergusson of Craigdarroch, dined with the 
above gentlemen. As soon as the cloth was removed, the 
two ladies retired. When the ladies had left the room, 
Burns withdrew from the dining-table, and sat down in 
the window, looking down the river Nith. A small table 
was before him. During the evening, Burns nearly emp- 
tied two bottles of spirits—the one of brandy and the 
other of rum—mixing them in tumblers with warm water, 
which I often brought to him hot. He had paper, pen, 
and ink before him, and continued the whole evening to 
write upon the paper. He seemed, while I was in the 
room, to have little conversation with the three gentle- 
tlemen at their wine. I think, from what I could observe, 
he was composing the ‘Whistle,’ as he sat with his 
back to the gentlemen; but he occasionally turned to- 
wards them. The corks of the wine were all drawn by 
me; and it was claret that the three gentlemen drank, 
as far as I could recollect. I did not draw more than 
fifteen bottles of claret. It was about sunrise when the 
two gentlemen were carried to bed. Craigdarroch never 
during the course of the night fell from his chair. The 
other two gentlemen often fell, and I had to help, with 
the assistance of Mr. Burns, one or other to their chairs. 
After Burns, myself, and the other servants, now dead, 
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had carried upstairs Sir Robert Lawrie and Captain Rid- 
dell, Craigdarroch walked himself upstairs without any 
help. Craigdarroch then went first into one bed-room, 
where Sir Robert Lawrie was, and blew stoutly the 
‘ whistle ;’ next he entered Captain Riddell’s bed-room, 
and blew the ‘whistle’ as stoutly there, Burns being 
present. 

“Burns, after he had seen and assisted the above- 
named gentlemen to bed, walked home to his own farm- 
house of Ellisland, about a mile from Friars’ Carse. He 
seemed a little the worse of drink, but was quite able 
to walk and manage himself. Burns often afterwards 
talked to me of the evening that was passed at Friars’ 
Carse, when the ‘ whistle’ was drunk for; and he told 
me again and again that he almost wrote the whole 
poem of the ‘ Whistle’ that evening at Friars’ Carse — 
indeed, he filled that evening, I well recollect, four sheets 
of paper, larger than the present one, with writing, all of 
which he took home with him. As I was apprentice to 
Kilpatrick the blacksmith, who always shod Burns’s 
horses when he was at Ellisland, I often saw Burns while 
I was shoeing his horses. 

“ All the above particulars I am willing to swear on 
oath. (Signed) Wituiam Honrer.” 


G. H. or S. 


ROBERTO DE NOBILI, THE FIRST EUROPEAN 
SANSKRIT SCHOLAR. 


The following tribute of praise from the pen of 
Max Miller, with reference to the literary labours 
of a scholar whose name is probably unknown to 
many of your readers, deserves to be embalmed 
in the pages of “N. & Q.”: — 

“The first certain instance cf a European missionary 


having mastered the difficulties of the Sanskrit language, 
belongs to a still later period,—to what may be called 


sionary?* His defence against the charges 
brought against him by his superiors would no 
doubt be highly interesting. Max Miiller quotes 
a German work written by Miillbauer, entitled 
Geschichte der Katholischen Missionen Ostindiers, 
which no doubt gives many valuable details about 
the learned father, but I have no means of con- 
sulting the book. There must be other works on 
the subject. 

Another Jesuit, named Hanxleden, is mentioned 
by Frederick Von Schlegel+, as having visited 
India in 1699, and for more than thirty years (his 
death happened in 1793), he laboured in the Mal- 
abar mission, and gained great renown in the de- 
partment of Sanskrit literature. J. Darton. 

Norwich. 


CHATEAUX IN FRANCE. 

Why are there so few palaces and gentlemen's 
seats throughout so many delicious provinces in 
France! Whence is it that the few remaining 
chateaux amongst them are so dismantled,—so un- 
furnished, and in so ruinous and desolate a con- 
dition ? 

I apprehend there are few among your readers 
who will not be ready with an answer. The French 
revolution broke up the large properties, and 
what remained of them has since been indefinitely 
subdivided in consequence of the abolition of pri- 
mogeniture. 

But before we accept this oracular response, 
let me observe that the question is not mine, nor 
is it one of the present day. It was committed to 





the period of Roberto de Nobili, as distinguished from 
the first period, which is ‘under the presiding spirit of 
(St.) Francis Xavier. 

“ Roberto de Nobili went to India in 1606. He was 
himself a man of high family, of a refined and cultivated 
mind, and he perceived the more quickly the difficulties 
which kept the higher castes, and particularly the Brah- 
mans, from joining the Christian communities formed at 
Madura and other places, which consisted chiefly of men 
of low rank, of no education, and no refinement. He con- 
ceived the bold plan of presenting himself as a Brahman, 
and thus obtaining access to the high and noble, the wise 
and the learned, in the land. He shut himself up for 
years, acquiring in secret a knowledge, not only of Tamil 
and Telugu, hut of Sanskrit. 

“When, after a patient study of the language and 
literature of the Brahmans, he felt himself strong enough | 
to meet his antagonists, he showed himself in public, | 
dressed in the proper garb of the Brahmans, wearing their | 
cord and their frontal mark, observing their diet, and | 
submitting even to the complicated rules of caste. He 
was successful, in spite of the persecutions both of the 
Brahmans who were afraid of him, and of his own fellow- 
labourers who could not understand his policy. His life 
in India, where he died as an old man, is full of interest 
to the missionary. T can only speak of him here as the 
first European Sanskrit scholar,” &c. (Lectures on the 
Science of Language, p. 147, ed. London, 1861.) 


Where can I find further particulars respecting 
the life and literary labours of this Jesuit mis- 





writing on or about March 9, 1759 (now upwards 
of a century ago), and was then put into the 
mouth of an elderly gentleman, who was supposed 
to have uttered it in the year 1718, not very long 
after the accession of Louis XV. 

Take whichever date you will, it is obvious 
that the state of things so vividly described was 
not brought about by the French revolution, 
or the abolition of primogeniture ; and what has 
led me to draw attention to the subject is, that it 
is one about which I conceive that great misap- 
prehension prevails. 

Some of your readers may perhaps wish to 
know what is the work that I have been quoting 
from. I do not know that I am in any way boun 
to et their curiosity. But, as it may save the 


* Appended to the account of L e P. Roberto de Nobili 
in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xx xviii. 150, will be 
found references to the following works for other par- 
ticulars of him: Sothwell, Bibliotheca Societatis Jesu, 
pp. 724-5; Francis Ellis, dans les Asiatic Researches, vol. 
xiv.; Jouvency, Hist. des Jésuites; Lettres édifiantes, 
tom. x. p. 72, edit. 1781; Mosheim, Hist, Ecelésiastique, 
t. vii. p. 18; and Le P. Norbert, Mémoires historiques sur 
les Missions du Malabar, t. ii. p. 145.—Epb. } 

t+ In his work, Ueber die Sprache — Weisheit der 
Indier. (Heidelb. 1808.) 
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trouble of answering a query, I will at once refer 
you to the Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman, vol. i. chap. xvut. p. 105. My edi- 
tion is the sixth, published in 1767; but I believe 
that the original pagination is preserved in it, 
and I advise the admirers of Sterne never to read 
any edition in which it is departed from. I was 
sorry not long ago to find Jarpre driven to the 
necessity of quoting from an edition in which the 
first two volumes (and more for aught I know) 
were ruthlessly compressed into one (3" S. v. 
414.) Having touched upon Jayper’s communi- 
cation, I may take the opportunity of stating that 
the note about which he inquires is in the edition 
of 1767 ; so that there can be little doubt that it 
was added by Sterne himself. It would be inter- 
esting to ascertain in what edition it first appeared. 
SrarrorD CaReEy. 


Tue worp “ Suzerar.” —I regret to find that 
her Majesty’s ministers have permitted themselves 
to be led by newspaper writers to use this word 
in a sense exactly opposite to its true meaning. 
Her Majesty is made to style the Sultan the 
“Suzerain” of the Hospodar ; whereas, the Hos- 
podar is the Suzerain of the Sultan. Great men 
and great lawyers had their fingers in this speech. 
The Lord Chancellor even has approved it. 
There is no authority for whom that very learned 
Lord would have greater respect on this point 
than the late Charles Butler, joint editor of Coke 
Littleton. Mr. Butler, in his Notes on the Ger- 
manic Revolution, tells us that in the chain of 
subinfeudation the king was “ Lord Paramount.” 
The great vassals, who held under him, were 
“ Princes Suzerains ;” and those who held of these, 
were the arriére vassals. 

Thus, the Duke of Normandy was Suzerain; 
the Duke of Bretagne, arriére vassal; the King 
of France, Lord Paramount. Butler is confirmed 





by Du Cange. Not having access to books at 
present, I cannot refer you to the page. On the 
Continent, the true meaning of “ Suzerain” is 
well known. It is only within these few years 
that the word has been perverted here. Another 
vulgarism, too, has become general. The Times, 
an especial offender in the maker of Suzerainty, 
constantly speaks of a person's “ whereabouts,” 
forgetting the words in Macbeth : — 


“ Thy very stones prate of my whereabout.” 
A line which a final s would render vulgar and 
offensive. Cuaucer. 


_Taomas pe Quixcey.—Thomas de Quincey, in 
his autobiographical sketches, records the fact of | 
his having, at the age of fifteen, gained a certain | 
public distinction, to wit, a prize for a copy of | 
Three prizes were given, od 


English verses. 


which De Quincey’s was the third. He describes 
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with amusing egotism how he became, for the 
first time in his life, something of a “ lion,” and 
he states that all his friends, excepting his mother, 
assured him that his verses ought to have stood 
the first. He adds, that from what he could 
recollect of the verses after the lapse of fifty years, 
it was his opinion that although they might be 
perhaps less finished than the others, they were 
superior in the structure of the metre, and in the 
choice of expressions. And he launches out into 
remarks upon the soi-disant poets of the day, and 
the reasons why he has declined to take his place 
among them. 

It may be worth preserving among the minor 
literary memoranda of the period, that each of 
De Quincey’s rivals in this competition became, 
like himself, in due course of time, men of note. 
The first was J. H. Leigh Hunt; and the second, 
one of our most distinguished topographers, 
George Ormerod, D.C.L., F.R.S. The prizes 
were offered by the publishers of a long forgotten 
periodical, called the Monthly Preceptor, and the 
verses were 2.translation of the “ Integer vite” 
of Horace. It may be added that the translations 
themselves are found in the Monthly Preceptor of 
the date, and that while they are all highly credit- 
able to boys of fifteen, the composition of the now 
venerable historian of Cheshire is by no means 
inferior to either of the other two. 

Mancuniensis. 


Wairttineton AnD uis Cat.— Are these lines 
known to Mr. Lysons and others ? — 
“ Nowell. This Sir Richard Whittington, three times 
Maior, 
Sonne to a knight, and Prentise to a Mercer, 
Began the Librarie of Graie Friars in London; 
And his Executors after him did build 
Whittington Colledge, thirteene Almes-houses for poore 
men, 
tepair’d S. Bartholomewe’s in Smithfield, 
Glased the Guildhall, and built Newgate. 
“ Hobson. Bones of me, then I have heard lies; 
For I have heard he was a Scullion, 
And raisde himselfe by venture of a Cat. 
“ Nowell. They did the more wrong to the Gentleman.” 
From The Second Part of Queene Elizabeth's 
Troubles, &e. The Second Part of “ If you know 
not mee, you know no bodie,” 4to, London : Printed 
for Nathaniell Butter, 1609, by T. Heywood, 
These lines appear to be a very early repudia- 
tion of the common story of the origin of Whit- 
tington, and contest the authenticity of the 
pictures, &c. Wyatt Papworra. 


“ Tue Anturopoctossos.” — Notices of public 
exhibitions have often appeared in the pages of 
“N. &. Q.” and such records, whether of real 
curiosities or of mere impostures, may hereafter 
save much trouble to those investigating the 
history of inventions. At St. James’s Hall there 
is now an exhibition which the contrivers pro- 
claim to be “the wonder of the world,” while in 
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reality it is the result of a trick too clumsy to de- 
ceive even an intelligent child. A coloured bust | 
of « man is suspended from the ceiling of a room, 
and is fitted within side with certain machinery, | 
which is announced as capable of imitating the | 
human voice. This machinery, however, is merely 
a blind, and does notbing. The voice is simply | 
that of a person in an adjoining apartment, who 
sings popular songs through a speaking-tube. By 
some contrivance beneath the floor, or elsewhere, | 
the singer’s voice is so conveyed, that it may be 
heard by persons applying their ear to the mouth 
of the bust; but any listener stationed by the side 
of the head, or a little behind it, can at once hear 
the voice of the singer as coming from the room 
where he is concealed. This show has nothing in 
common with the ingenious contrivances devised, 
at various times, for imitating the human voice. | 
It is rather a very clumsy imitation of the famous 
Invisible Girl, so clearly described in Brewster's 
Natural Magic. 





Paintep Grants or Arms.—I send a list of 
printed grants of arms from such books as I pos- 
sess, in the hope that other correspondents will do 
the same. Numbers of grants have been printed, 
many of them very interesting in an heraldic 
point of view. I do not doubt that by the aid of 
“N. & Q.” we shall soon have a complete list : — 


Arms and crest to Augustine Vincent, dated Jan. 1, 
1621.—Memoir of A. Vincent, by N. H. Nicolas, Esq., 
p- 102. 

Arms and crest to George Gunning, dated Dec. 6, 1821. 
— Documents of the Gunning Family, p. 30. 

Crest to Tuppyn Scras, dated Aug. 14, 1616.—Sussex 
Archeological Collections, vol. viii. 

Crest to Earl of Warwick, dated April 2, 1760.—Ac- 
count of Family of Greville, p. 98 

Arms and Crest to Alan Trowte, dated Nov. 8, 1376.— 
Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, p. 315. 

Arms and crest to Ironmongers of London, dated Sept. 
1, 34 Henry VI. 

Arms to Nicholas Cloos, clerk, 1448-9, 

Arms to Roger Keys. clerk, 1448-9 
— and Crest to John Shakespeare, dated Oct. 20, 

96. 

—— and crest to Peter Dodge, dated April 8, 34 

dw. I. 


The last five will be found in the Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. i. pp. 39, 135, 137, 510, 515 re- 
spectively. Georce W. Marsuatt. 





Rev. Joun Goutp.—Among those clergymen 
of the present day who have attained great age, 
must not be forgotten the Rev. John Gould, B D., 
Rector of Beaconsfield; who has now held that 
living for forty-six years, and is in his eighty- 
fourth year. Mr. Gould has had the honour of 
being praised by the Chancellor Lord Eldon for | 
his stanch and unbending Toryism; and he has | 
the further credit of being the restorer of the | 
tombs in his parish of the illustrious dead — 


Edmund Waller and Edmund Burke. Some days 


since, I paid a visit to Mr. Gould; and, though 
age was playing sadly with his memory, I was 
glad to find my reverend friend in excellent 
bodily health and spirits. He tells me of one of 
his flock being a hundred years of age, and he 
seems to look on longevity as a thing of course in 
his the healthiest, and least frequented parish in 
England. A stalwart farmer, one Mr. Rolfe— 
whom, when a child, Sir Joshua Reynolds took as 
the model of “ The Infant Hercules ”—is still sur- 
viving there ; and I had a pleasant chat with him 
the other day. The salubrity of Beaconsfield is 
said to be owing to its being free from damp at- 
mosphere ; but Dr. Watson, who resides there— 
a high authority —informs me, that in addition, 
the waters of the place are healthfully impreg. 
nated with iron. Those who seek to live long 
should sojourn at Beaconsfield. A. 


Loncevity 1x Russta.—In The Courier news- 
paper of January 14, 1818, it was stated that, 
according to a list officially published in Russia, 
of the number of deaths in the year 1815, there 
were 613 persons above one hundred years of 
age, viz. 209 above 105 years of age, 123 above 
110, 72 above 115, 31 above 120, 13 above 125, 
6 above 130, and 1 above 155. S. W. Rix. 

Beccles, 


Queries. 
CHANGE OF NAME AND ARMS. 


The following notice of change of name and 
arms appeared in the advertising sheet of The 
Times on July 2, 1864: — 

“Notice is hereby given, that by deed poll, dated the 
13th day of June, 1864, and enrolled in Her Majesty's 
High Court of Chancery on the 22nd day of June, 1864, 
under the hands and seals of Francis Paynton Pigott 
Carleton, theretofore Francis Paynton Pigott Stainsby 
Conant, of Hecktield-heath, in the county of Hants, 
Esq., and the Right Hon. Guy Carleton, Baron Dor- 
chester. After reciting that, in contemplation of the 
marriage of the said Francis Paynton Pigott Stainsby 
Conant with the eldest daughter of the said Baron 
Dorchester, the said Francis Paynton Pigott Stainsby 
Conant was desirous, with the consent of the said Baron 
Dorchester, of assuming the surname of Carleton in liea 
of the names of Stainsby Conant, and to assume and bear 
the arms of Carleton jointly with those of Pigott; it is 
witnessed that the said Francis Paynton Pigott Stainsby 
Conant, with the approbation and full consent of the said 
Baron Dorchester, testified by his executing the now 
stating deed, did irrevocably make known and declare 
that he should in all deeds and writings, and in all pro- 
ceedings, dealings, and transactions whatsoever, and ge- 
nerally on all occasions and for all purposes adopt, use, 
and style himself by the name of Francis Payntoo 
Pigott Carleton, and by no other name or names what- 
soever.” 

“ Walker and Martineau, King’s-road, Gray’s-inn, Lon- 
don, Solicitors to the said F. P. P. Carleton.” 


This notice goes a good deal beyond anything that 
I have seen issued since the recent disputes as #0 
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change of name. Has any other such transaction | 


occurred since the founding of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege? If so, any one within whose’knowledge the 
names and date may be, would very much oblige 
the heraldic readers of “N. & Q.,” and many 
more, by mentioning them in “N. & Q.” or else- 
where in print. 

I suggest a few points which seem to me very 
prominent. 

The parties to the deed assume that they 
have the power to give and receive a name. Is 
the exercise of such a power consistent with the 
prerogative of the sovereign? If so, a part of the 
business of the Heralds’ College is at an end. It 
will be observed that I am not in the least impugn- 
ing what is said to be decided—namely, that any 
one may give himself a new name at his pleasure. 
My point of query is, the power of one of her 
majesty’s subjects to give his name to another 
person by deed poll. 

Then, the notice recites that not only was Mr. 
Conant desirous of assuming the name of Carle- 
ton, but also “to assume and bear the arms of 
Carleton jointly with those of Pigott.” But, al- 
though it is irrevocably made known and declared 
that for all time coming the name will be changed, 
yet no similar determination as to the arms is 
expressed. Yet, after the preamble, it seems 
difficult not to believe that the arms are to be 
assumed and borne as there described. This 
seems to be a very clear infraction of the laws of 
arms as now existing. If, however, I am mistaken, 
then another important branch of the duties for 
which the Heralds’ College has been supposed to 
exist is cut off. But the assignment of arms by 
one subject to another, raises further inquiry. 
Supposing the ancient right to exist still, what 
is its effect ? Camden, in his Remaines, says : — 


“Touching the granting of arms from some great 
Earls, and passing of coats from one private person to ano- 
ther, some presidents f . are here inserted, which 
= all before the reduction of the Heralds under one regu- 

tion.” 


The notice which I have reprinted here from 
The Times recites a transaction of the second 
kind of the two mentioned by Camden. The first 
is of an entirely different character; but the 
second seems, from Camden's examples, to include 
the effect of stripping the giver of his arms, and 
conferring them exclusively on the grantee. Thus 
Joane Lee says : — 


“Noverint universi per presentes me Joannam nuper 
uxorem Willielmi Lee de Knightley, dominam et rectam 
heredem de Knightley, dedisse, concessisse et hac presenti 
carté mea confirmasse Ricardo Peshale. . . . scutum 
armorum mevrum; habend. et tenend. ac portand. et 
utend. ubicunque voluerit sibi et hered. suis in perpe- 
tuum: Ita quod nec ego nec aliquis alius nomine meo, 
aliquod jus vel clamium seu calumpnium in predicto 
scuto habere potuerimus, sed per presentes sumus exclusi in 
perpetuum,” 





This was done in the 14th of Henry VI., 1436. 
The other transfers recited by Camden, though 
less fully worded, seem to convey exactly the same 
meaning. Is it intended now to revert to the ancient 
practice of giving the coat to another person, with- 
out at the same time exacting of the giver that he 
shall cease to use it? If so, he can scarcely be 
said to give anything but a right; and that right 
has been considered to be in the gift of the Crown 
only. The ancient right was a right to transfer a 
property. This notice claims a right to confer, 
and, for anything that appears to the contrary, to 
retain arms. 

But suppose that Mr. Francis Paynton Pigott 
Carleton should one day be raised to the peerage 
himself, would these arrangements be respected ? 
Is it not quite certain that the Earl Marshal 
would disallow the assumed arms, and, through 
the Heralds’ College, compel the new peer to 
have them legally assigned to him? And is it 
sure that the same authority might not look with 
some hesitation upon the arbitrary change of name? 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Joun ApamTuwaite, D.D.— This gentleman 
who was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was Vicar of Shackerstone, Leicestershire, and 
perpetual curate of Baddesley-Ensor, Warwick- 
shire. He died in or shortly before 1819. I shall 
be obliged to any correspondent who can furnish 
the exact date. S. Y. R. 


Arperne Fairy. — In the plaster cast of the 
tomb of Sir Thomas and Lady Arderne (who 
died circa fourteenth century) now in the Crystal 
Palace, there is a quartering on the side that I 
cannot identify. ‘The tinctures I cannot for the 
moment remember, but the charge was ... . on 
a saltier .... what appeared to me to be two 
links of a chain, placed on the fess point in pale 
and intertwined az. Could any of your readers 
give me the name of the family to whom it be- 
longed, and how it came to the Ardernes? 

R. H. Rveae. 


Customs, London. 


Samvet Batmrorp, of Emmanuel College, 
B.A. 1615-6, M.A. 1619, was in 1653 appointed 
one of the Commissioners for Approbation of 
public preachers. He published — 

(1.) “ Oratio in Memoriam inaugurationis Jacobi Regis 
Anglie in Academia Cantabr. Lond. 4to, 1618.” 

(2.) “ Habakkuk’s Prayer applyed to the Church’s 
present occasions on Hab. iii. 2, and Christ’s Counsel to 
the Church of Philadelphia on Rev. iii. 11, preached 
before the Provincial Assembly of London. Lond. 12mo, 
1659.” 


We desire additional information respecting 
him. C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 
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Tue Burnuam Beecues.—I beg the favour of 
being told where I may find any verses that have 
been written about these trees. W. B. 


Carey Famiry. —In an old edition of Red- 
stone’s Guide to Guernsey, published thirty years 
ago, we are informed that Nicholas Carey, Esq., 
was one of the first twelve jurats of the royal 
court of that island. Can any of your readers in- 
form me the date when those jurats were ap- 
pointed? And whether the Carey family was 
known in Guernsey before that time ? 

? De Vic Fauaise. 

Tottenham. 

Caryt Faminy. — There was a tradition in the 
Caryl family of South Brent, Devon, that they 
were the first paper-makers in Ireland, and that 
they were there in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Is there any foundation for this belief? 

CARILFORD. 

Cape Town. 

Cutnest Drama.—1. In the Chinese Repository, 
vol. xx. there is an English version of a Chinese 
drama from the French of M. Bazaine. Is there 
any name or initials attached to the translation ? 
In the Chinese Repository, vol. vii. p. 117, there is 
a list of translations from the Chinese drama. 
Wanted the titles of these, and the names of 
translators. 2. Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 1820-24. 
Is there any translation from the Chinese Drama 
in the Chinese Gleaner ? Tora. 


Coric.oven.—Will any of your readers be kind 
enough to inform me what was the name of the 
father of Mr. Sampson Christopher Colclough of 
Beaconfielil, near Newark, who was descended 
from an old Irish family, of Tintern Abbey, and 

layed a conspicuous part during the Rebellion. 

Te (Mr. S.C. C.) was buried at the village of 
Coddington, near which Beaconfield is situated. 
It would be interesting to know the Christian 
name of his father, and also where he was in- 
terred. What were the arms and crest of the 
Colclough family ? Joun Corner. 

Ruswarp, near Whitby. 

Foreign Writers on Geneatocy. —Can you 
inform me where the works of the following 
“authors,” who are represented as having written 
on genealogical subjects, are to be found? So far 
as has been ascertained, there are no copies in any 
of the public libraries of the north. They are re- 
ferred to as instructing the origin and descent of 
a family of the name of Bonar, which some fifty 
years ago flourished in Edinburgh, as partners in 
the then existing firm of Ramsey, Bonar, and Co. 
Okolsky, Paprocius, Mie-chow, Sinapius, Spene- 
rus, Bucelinus, Schiekfusius, Henelius, Gauhen, 
Mushardus, and Niemiez.* As some, if not the 


* Burke’s Dictionary of th Landed Gentry, supple- 
mentary volume. London, royal 8vo, 1848. 
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whole, of these works alluded to, refer to Scotch 








families, it would be very desirable that they 
should find a place either in the University, He- 
ralds’ College, or Advocates’ Library, at Edin- 
burgh. ‘ J. M. 

Greek Ericram at Oxrorp.—In or about 
the year 1826 or 1827, two fellowships being 
vacant at Oriel College, Oxford, there were twelve 
candidates: the two successful ones were Wilber. 
force and Froude, but they were all twelve com- 
memorated in a Greek epigram, beginning : — 

“"Avépes olde Suddexa.” 

Can any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
furnish you with a copy of the epigram ? 

ME etss, 

Tue Groanine Tree or Bavpestey.— Gilpin, 
in his Forest Scenery (i. 167-9, edit. 1794), has 
given some account of the above curious pheno- 
menon, which occurred in this neighbourhood, in 
1750 (I think). It obtained considerable noto- 
riety ; and, “for the information of distant parts 
of the country, a pamphlet was drawn up, con- 
taining a particular account of all the circum. 
stances” relating to the tree. If any reader of 
“ N. & Q.” could give particulars of the above 
pamphlet, or a reference to anything printed on 
the subject, he would greatly oblige 

Epwarp Kine. 

105, High Street, Lymington, Hants. 

Gupsines anp Grpsies.—Are there any tradi- 
tions among the inhabitants of the villages on 
Dartmoor of the Gubbings, described by Fuller as 
a gang of thieves who lived near Brent- Tor, on 
Dartmoor, “ in small cots like swine, having all in 
common, multiplied without marriage into many 
hundreds ;” had no religion or laws, and, “such 
their fleetness, they could’ outrun many horses;” 
and were remarkable for their longevity? Were 
these Gubbings the same as the gypsies of the 
present day? Is there any tribe of gypsies bear- 
ing the name of Gubbings ? H. C. 

Hueu, Frera Eart or Cusester.—TIs there any 
record of the lands of which Hugh, fifth Earl ot 
Chester, surnamed Cyvelioc, was disherited by 
Henry IL., or of those which were restored to him 
in 1177? P. 8. C. 

Hype Famiry.—Who were John Hyde and 
Edward his brother of London, “ Gentilmen, A° 
Dni 1571”? They were descended from Rob 
Hyde of Norbury, as was Lord —— 


“Jack's tax Lap” (3° S, vi. 75.)—Where, or 
in whose collection, can I obtain that “ famous 
hornpipe”? I have several collections of country 
dances, and have therein “ Jack's Alive,” “ Jack's 
Delight,” “Jackey Tar,” &c. &c.; yet I cannot 
get hold of that famous hornpipe “ Jack's the 
Lad.” I wish also to obtain “The Warrior,” and 
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the “Bachelor's Fancy” country dances. Pray 
tell me how I can get them. R. P. Lu. 
Gispes WALKER Jorpan, of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1780; M.A.1799; F.R.S. 1800 ; 
was agent for the colony of Barbadoes, and pub- 
lished pamphlets, 1804 and 1816. When did he 
die? One of the same name and college (B.A. 
1823), died June 13, 1856, aged fifty-six. 
C. H. & Taomrson Coorrr. 


Antonio Mosanto, linguist in King Street, 
Rotherhithe, published A Tour from England 
through part of France, Flanders, Brabant, and 
Holland, Lond. 8vo, 1752. Information respecting 
him will be acceptable. = @ 4 


Quotations WANTED.— 
“ To pile nonsense upon nonsense, 
Till it reach the skies.” 
Inquirer. 
“ Fainter her slow step falls from day to day, 
Death’s hand is heavy on her darkening brow.” 


G. H. R. 


“ Alone as I went up and down, 
In an abbey fair to see, 
Thinking what consolation 
Was best unto adversity, 
By chance I cast aside mine ee, 
And saw this writ upon a wall, 
Of what estate, man, that thou be, 
Obey and thank thy God of all,” &c. 


R. 


Whence the following, which appears to be a 
favourite couplet with Mr. Kingsley, occurring 
more than once in his novels ? — 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.” 
Cyrit. 


Whence comes the line, — 
“Though lost to sight to memory dear”? 


A long time ago the same query was put in your 
excellent publication, but so far as I can discover 
it was never answered. C. T. B. 


Masor Pierson or H. M. 95tu Recment was 
killed in the famous battle of Jersey, Jan. 6, 1781, 
in the moment of victory, and had a public monu- 
ment erected to his memory in the parish church 
of St. Helier, by the grateful people his gallantry 
preserved from the sway of the French. Who 
now represents his family ? 

J. Bertranp Payne. 


Earty MARRIAGES IN FORMER TIMES IN Scor- 
LAND. — Marriages (not merely betrothals) seem 
to have formerly taken place in Scotland at as 
early an age as is usual among the more precoci- 
ous natives of tropical climes. Calderwood re- 
cords an Act of Assembly in 1600 intended “to 
correct divers and great inconveniences arising by 
the untimeous marriage of young and tender per- 
sons;” and ordering “that no minister presume 





to join in matrimony any persons in time coming, 
except the man be fourteen years of age, and the 
woman twelve complete. (Hist. vi. 24.) Mr. 
Chambers, in his valuable Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, records the marriage of one Adam 
French of Thornydykes in Nov. 1615, at the age 
of fourteen; and under date of Aug. 29, 1618, 
quotes the following paragraph from the Chroni- 
cles of Perth :— 

“Mr. John Guthrie, minister of Perth, on ane Sunday 
after the afternoon’s sermon, married the Master of San- 
quhar with Sir Robert Swift’s daughter, ane English 
Knight, Yorkshire. Neither of the parties exceeded 
thirteen years of age.” 

Were such early marriages customary in Eng- 
gland at the same period? Would the present 
English or Scottish law permit such marriages 
now if the parents or guardians consented ? 

EIRIONNACH. 


P.S. Mr. Chambers, in vol. ii. of his Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, speaking of the state of the 
country during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, observes : — 

“Gentlemen of ancient family and good account were 
not above using the basest tricks or the grossest violence, 
in order to secure by marriage the fortune of some hapless 
young heiress of eleven years of age.”—P. 497. 

The following instances occur in these Annals: 
A.D. 1659, Feb. 9, the Countess of Buccleuch, a 
child of eleven years of age, was married to Walter 
Scott, a youth* of fourteen; a.p. 1685, Jonet 
Pringle, an heiress of about twenty years of age, 
was carried over the Border, and married to her 
cousin Andrew Pringle, a boy of thirteen, p. 481. 
See also pp. 319, 390. It would seem as if the Eng- 
lish side of the Border was used in the seventeenth 
century as the Scotch side (Gretna Green) was in 
our own times, for in two of these cases the mar- 
riage was performed by an English clergyman on 
English ground. It would also seem from this, 
that majority was attained according to the Eng- 
lish law, before the age of twelve years, which was 
the Scottish period. 


Muttiprication oF MS. Corizs.—There are, 
doubtless, many readers of “ N. & Q.” who, like 
myself, would be grateful to be informed if there 
is any mode by which a person can multiply copies, 
in his own handwriting, of letters, documents, or 
even transcripts of books. 

Frequently secret papers of very great im- 
portance are entrusted to me to make from four 
to a dozen copies of. To say nothing of the 
dreary labours of copying and re-copying, the 
most serious drawback is the time occupied, which 
is a very momentous matter when several copies 
are to be delivered, in various directions, on a 
given day. 

May I therefore inquire, through “ N. & Q.,” 
if any of its readers can help me in suggesting a 
means by which MS. copies can be reproduced 
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by a private individual? Printing, of course, is 
out of the question, as the private nature of the 


contents of such papers are to be confined to as | 


few eyes as possible. Lithography labours under 
the same disadvantage, and if adopted by any 
but a “litho” hand, is pretty sure to fail; be- 
sides presses, stones, &c. &c. are cumbrous and 
expensive. Manifold-writers are out of court; 
you can't get above three copies from the very 
best, and these are smudgy, dirty, and totally 
unfit to go into the hands of gentlemen? Who 
can help me to a plan that is simple, neat, clean, 
and cheap ? AMANUENSIS. 


ORGANS AND THEIR ScreeNs.—Are we to un- 
derstand that the organs of our old conventual 
and cathedral churches were placed within a 


northern arch of the choir, near to the stalls of 


the monks or the vicars-choral? And were those 
instruments, in most instances destroyed after the 
Reformation, among “ superstitious furniture’ 
churches? For, after the restoration of Charles II., 
I find many instances of organs then rebuilt, or 
newly cased, in the Jacobean style of cabinetry. 
In such case a ponderous screen of like character 
is then found to be built between the nave and 
choir, upon which the Carolean instrument is set 
up. At present these bulky organ cases and organ 
screens are rapidly disappearing; and the instru- 
ment itself, of modest dimensions, withdraws to 
the vicinity of the choristers, within an archway 
of the choir and aisle, Is this merely the fashion 
of the day, or is there original authority for the 
alteration ? SuTToNIENs!Is. 


Pewat Laws exrorcinc Pustic Worsuir.— 
The religious toleration which prevails in the 
British dominions is an advance in civilization 
and a triumph of Christianity, of which we are 
justly proud. At the same time, incredible as it 
may appear, there are penal laws with regard to 
religion still on the statute book which any fanatic 
may set in motion if he pleases. As an instance 
of this, I send you an extraordinary paragraph, 
which appeared in the Eastern Morning News, 
and, from thence, in the Guardian of July 20, 
which is well worth making a note of : — 

“ Isaac Watson, servant with Mrs. Hanipon, Driffield 
Wold, was summoned before the Rev. G. T. Clare, the 
Rev. R. H. Foord, and Mr. J. Grimston, and charged 
with refusing to attend church on Sunday, being re- 
quested by his mistress to do so. The defendant was 
ordered to attend some place of worship, and to pay ex- 
penses, 9s. 9d.” 

In “N. & Q.” 2™4 S. ii. 466, is a query with 
regard to “ Compulsory Attendance at a Parish 
Church,” in which occurs a quotation from Pro- 
fessor Amos, who, under the section of “ Repealed 
Felonies,” refers to the case of Sir M. Burgoyne, 
prosecuted in 1817 at the Bedford Assizes for 
being absent from his parish church; and to the 


‘of 


| Report of Prison Inspectors to the House of Lords 
in 1841, “ that in 1839, ten persons were in pri- 
son for recusancy in not attending their parish 
| churches.” When was this law repealed? If re- 
pealed, upon what act did the magistrates pro- 
| ceed in this recent case of Isaac Watson ? 
| 


” 


ErRIonnacn. 


Perspective Grass. — Thomas Hobbes, of 

| Malmesbury, writing from Paris under date of 
| Jan. 10, 1650, his “ Answer to Sir William Dave- 
| nant’s Preface before Gondibert,” makes use at the 
| close of bis letter of a curious illustration, derived 
| from his foreign experience : — 
“T believe, Sir, you have seen a curious kind of per- 
| spective: when he that looks through a short hollow 
pipe, upon a picture containing divers figures, sees none 
of those that are there painted; but some one person 
made up of their parts, conveyed to the eye by the arti- 
ficial cutting of a glass. T find in my imagination an 
effect not unlike it from your poem. The virtues you 
distribute there amongst so many Noble Persons, repre- 
sent (in the reading) the image but of one man’s virtue 
to my fancy, which is your own; and that so deeply im- 
printed, as to stay for ever there, and govern all the rest 
of my thoughts, and affections in the way of honouring 
and serving you,” &c.—Davenant’s Works, folio, p. 27. 


About the same time, Richard Fanshawe, dedi- 
cating his translation of the Pastor Fido of Gua- 
rini to Prince Charles (4to, 1647), alludes, no 
doubt, to the same instrument; and makes a 
similar use of it in illustrating his subject : — 

“Your Highnesse may have seen at Paris a Picture 
(it is in the Cabinet of the great Chancellor there), so 
admirably design’d, that, presenting to the common be- 
holders a multitude of little faces (the famous ancestors 
of that Nobleman); at the same time, to him that looks 
through a Perspective (kept there for that purpose) there 
appears onely a single portrait in great of the Chancellor 
himself: the Painter thereby intimating that in him 
alone are contracted the Vertues of all his Progenitors; or 
perchance, by a more subtile Philosophy, demonstrating 
how the Body Politick is composed of many Natural 
ones; and how each of these, intire in itself, is a head, an 
eye, or a hand in the other,” &c. 

Half a century later, Dr. Martin Lister made 
that journey to Paris, his account of which was 
so wickedly satirised by the facetious Dr. William 
King, but which forms nevertheless, at this dis- 
tance of time, a very curious and entertaining 
book. I do not remember that he noticed this 
picture and its accompanying “ perspective,” 
though few collections and galleries seem to have 
escaped his attention. Is anything known of these 
curiosities, I would ask? Are they still in exist- 
ence? And is the principle of the stereoscope, or 
the theory of binocular vision, in any degree 
involved in them ? WiruraM Bares. 

Birmingham. 


Portrait Morro, “Nec naneo,” evc.—Having 

| met with a pleasing portrait of a lady, apparently 
French, dressed in white satin, with light curled 
hair and dark eyes, and bearing the motto “ Nee 
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habeo, nec careo, nec curo,” I would fain know | author, and to be translated from the French. 


to whom this equivocal sentence is likely to refer. 
Is it a family motto or one known to belong to 
any distinguished personage ? 


black on the lower spandril of the oval. The in- 


The writing is in | 


As the history of these curious volumes is involved 
in some obscurity, I should be glad to have your 
kind help in clearing it up. I have always un- 


| derstood the Letters and Sequel were written by 


scription on the opposite side is partly obliterated, | 
« Etat. 16” is all that can be made out. The | 


date is gone. The countenance of the lady some- 
what resembles Hortense Mancini. 
G. Scuarr. 


Rev. Wm. Romarne, M.A. (3™ S. v. 298.) — 
Rev. W. Romaine married Miss Mary Price, Feb. 
11, 1755. Can any reader say in what church, or 


furnish a copy of the register, or give any account | 


of her ancestry or family connexions? 
Ww. Paice. 
4, Castle Street, Abergavenny. 


Witnesses. — Before the writ of subpaena came 
into use, under the authority of Stat. 5 Elizabeth, 
what was the form of process issued by Courts of 
Record to compel the appearance of witnesses ? 
And what was the mode of enforcing such pro- 
cess ? ME LETEs. 


Queries with Answers. 
Dopprincr, Hartiey, anp Muratt on Unt- 
versat Restirution. — Dr. W. Oliver, a Bath 


June 10, 1749, observes : — 


“I do not wonder that the great variety in Dr. H—’s 
book should affect you very variously. He is so far from 


Muralt; if so, what is their date and title in the 
original French? Also, who is the Professor 
R—, whose Enquiry is answered in the Sequel ? 
By a curious coincidence, while writing this 
query, The Guardian of this week (July 27) has 
arrived, containing an admirable review of A Let- 
ter to the Bishop of London just published by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice on the very subject treated 
of by the above writers. Errionnacu. 


[The Fourteen Letters are attributed to Louis de Muralt 
in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxxvi. 966. Th 
real author, however, was Marie Huber, an ingeniow 
philosophical and miscellaneous writer, who died at Lyon 
in 1753. The work appeared anonymously, and is en} 
titled “ Le Sisteme des Anciens et des Modernes, concilié 
par l’Exposition des Sentimens differens de quelques 
Théologiens, sur L’Etat des Ames separées des Corps. 
En Quatorze Lettres. Nouvelle Edition, augmentée par 
des Notes et quelques Pitces Nouvelles. Amsterdam, 
12mo, 1733.” The first edition was published in 1731. 
To that of 1739 was appended “ Suite du livre des 
quatorze Lettres, in reply to Professor R.’s [Abraham 


| Ruchat, Professor of Belles Lettres at Lausanne] Examen 


j 4 > 7 . 
physician, in a letter to Dr. Doddridge dated | Lensaane, Sime, 1798 


apprehending that the Scheme of Universal Restitution | 


will harden sinners in their iniquity, that he fears that 
the opinion of Eternal Misery has made more infidels and 
hardened more sinners than any other tenet broached by 
heretics.” — Dr. Doddridge’s Correspondence, Lond. 1831, 
vol. v. p. 126. 


The book referred to is, no doubt, Dr. Hartley's 
celebrated Observations on Man, first published in 
1749. Almost the whole of Dr. Oliver’s long 
letter is taken up with a statement of Dr. Hart- 
ley's views respecting “Man's Expectations.” Un- 


fortunately Dr. Doddridge’s letters on the subject | 
| became initiated into the rudiments of his business under 


| the auspices of Mr. Pote, bookseller to Eton College. On 


are not given. Are they extant? 

By far the most powerful exposition of these 
views that I have ever met with, is contained in | 
the Fourteen Letters of M. Muralt, and in The | 
Sequel of the XIV. Letters: Being an Answer toa 
Book, entitled An Enquiry into Origenism, by Pro- 
fessor R—. 
to, and buried under, some worthless Dialogues, 
entitled The World Unmasked; or, the Philoso- 
pher the greatest Cheat. In Lowndes, these Dia- 
logues are said to be “attributed to Bernard 
Mandeville, M.D.,” a not very reputable writer. 
All the pieces in the two volumes before me 


(Lond. 1743), profess to be written by the same 


These striking Letters are appended | 


de VOrigénisme sur [état des ames séparées des Corps, 
The World Unmasked was also 
from the pen of Madame Marie Huber, and was first pub- 
lished in 1731, entitled “ Le Monde Fou préferé au Monde 
Sage, en vingt-quatre Promenades de trois Amis, Criton 
Philosophe, Philon Avocat, Eraste Negociant, Amsterdam, 
2 vols. 12mo.” Vide Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxv. 
344; Biographie Universelle, edit. 1818, xxi. 3; and Bar- 
bier, Dictionnaire, Nos. 12095, 22484, and 23411. ] 





Rocer Parne.—I heard so much of Roger 
Payne, the bookbinder, during the sale of the late 
Mr. George Daniel's library, that I am anxious to 
know when and where he flourished, Scotus. 


[Roger Payne was a celebrated bookbinder in Duke’s 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London. This ingenious artist, 
a native of Windsor Forest, was born in 1739, and first 


settling in the metropolis, about the year 1766, he worked 
for a short time for Thomas Osborne, bookseller in Hol- 
born, but principally for honest Thomas Payne, of the 
Mews Gate, who, although of the same name, was not 
related tohim. His talents as an artist, particularly in the 
finishing department, were of the first order, and such as, 
up to his time, had not been developed by any other of 
hiscountrymen. “Roger Payne,” says Dr. Dibdin, “ rose 
like a star, diffusing lustre on all sides, and rejoicing the 
hearts of all true sons of bibliomania.” He succeeded in 


| executing binding with such artistic taste, as to com- 


mand the admiration and patronage of many noblemen. 
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His chef d’euvre is a large paper copy of Aschylus, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Robert Potter, the ornaments and deco- 
rations of which are most splendid and classical. The 
binding of this book cost Earl Spencer fifteen guineas. 

It was by his artistic talents alone that Roger Payne 
became so celebrated in his day; for owing to his exces- 
sive indulgence in strong ale, he was in person a de- 
plorable specimen of humanity. Of this propensity, an 
anecdote is related of a memorandum in his account-book 
of one day’s expenditure: “For bacon, one halfpenny ; 
for liquor, one shilling.” Even his trade bills are lite- 
rary curiosities in their way, and frequently illustrate his 
unfortunate propensity. On one delivered to Mr. Evans 
for binding Barry’s work on The Wines of the Ancients, 
he wrote: — 

“ Homer the bard, who sung in highest strains, 

Had, festive gift, a goblet for his pains; 
Falernian gave Horace, Virgil fire, 

And barley-wine my British muse inspire ; 
Barley-wine, first from Egypt’s learned shore, 
Be this the gift to me from Calvert's store! ” 

During the latter part of his life, as might be ex- 
pected, Roger Payne was the victim of poverty and dis- 
ease. He closed his earthly career at his residence in 
Duke’s Court on Nov. 20, 1797, and was interred in the 
burial-ground of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at the ex- 
pense of his worthy patron Mr. Thomas Payne. 
excellent man had also a portrait taken and engraved of 
his namesake at his work in his miserable den, under 
which Mr. Bindley wrote the following lines : — 

“Rocervus Payye: 
Natus Vindesor. mpccxxx1x; denatus Londin. 
MDCCLXXXVIL. 
Effigiem hance graphicam solertis BrstiorrG1 
Mrnudovvov meritis 
Brs.iopoa dedit. Sumptibus Thome Payne. 





Etch’d and published by S. Harding, No. 127, Pall Mall, | 


March 1, 1800.” } 


Mapame Matisran ve Berior.— When and 
where did Malibran the singer die, and what 
caused her death ? C. Smiru. 

[The brilliant performances of the fair vocal actress, 
Madame Malibran de Beriot, were brought toa close at the 
Manchester grand musical festival of 1836. She arrived in 
that town from Paris on Sunday the 11th of September. 
On the Monday she went through the fatigue of singing 
fourteen pieces with her Italian friends. She was ill on 
Tuesday; but insisted upon singing both morning and 
evening. On Wednesday her indisposition was still more 
evident, but she gave the last sacred composition she ever 
sang, “Sing ye to the Lord”! with thrilling effect; and 
on that evening (the 14th) her last notes in public were 
heard in the duet, “Vanne se alberghi in petto,” from 
Andronico, with Madame Caradori Allan. It was received 
with enthusiastic applause, and the last movement was 
encored. She did repeat it; but it was a desperate strug- 
gle against sinking nature—she never sang afterwards. 
Her complaint proved irremediable, and she expired on 
the evening of Friday, Sept. 23rd, attended by her second 
husband, Monsieur de Beriot, to whom she was devotedly 


This | 
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| appellation of Hydromel. 


| in both languages, was honey. 
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attached. The Roman service was first said over the re. 
mains of the deceased at her rooms. On the arrival of 
the funeral cortege at the Collegiate Church of Manches. 
ter, the organ commenced playing the “Dead March in 
Saul,” the body was then placed on tressels in the 
centre aisle, and the service of the English church was 
read and chaunted by the choir. The corpse was then 
carried on the bier to the south aisle toa grave which 
was formerly a burial place of the Fitzherberts. Not 
long after her remains were exhumed and taken to Brus- 
sels, her mother coming to England for that purpose. 
The death of this gifted lady excited the most painful 
sensation at the time, for it was ramoured that it was oc. 
casioned by improper treatment. The conduct of her hus- 
band, M. de Beriot, was likewise considered perfectly inex- 
plicable, who, within two hours after her death, quitted 
the country, leaving the remains of his wife to be con- 
signed to the grave by strangers. For particulars on this 
delicate subject we must refer our correspondent to the 
Annual Biography and Obituary, xxi. 206-224; Nathan's 
Memoirs of Madame Malibran de Beriot, 12mo, 1836; and 
to Miss E. C. Clayton’s Queens of Song, ii. 180.} 

Meap anp Mernecurn. — What is the differ- 
ence between the two? Is the metheglin a lighter 
drink—a diminutive of mead? In Leicestershire 


they distinguish between the two. Will you 
kindly explain ? > 4 


[Since the days of Charles IJ., when mead and me- 
theglin were first subjected to the excise duties, and 
the two confounded, the original distinction between them 
has not been preserved. It was not so in ancient times 
What ambrosia was to the Greeks, metheglin was to the 
ancient Britons, and other northern peoples. Metheglin 
was, probably, the most primitive of wines. Both its eu- 
rative and bibbing qualities have been fully endorsed by 
Pliny and other Latin authors, under its more classical 
As a wine it was held in the 
highest esteem. Its chief constituent, as its name implies 
“ Swish-swash mead,” as 
old Holinshed remarks, “differeth so much from the 
true Metheglin as chalke from cheese.” Mead, in fact, 
was an unfermented liquor, compounded of honey and 
spices—a very base imitation of metheglin; but the com- 
mon drink, nevertheless, of Welshmen in medieval and 
later times. } 


May-Day Customs. — Any information, either 
ancient or modern, concerning the mode of keep- 
ing May-Day in various parts of the kingdom, 
would oblige an ANTIQUART. 

[The best work to consult on this subject is Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, i. 224-247 (in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library). Vide also the General Indexes to the First and 
Second Series of “N. & Q.,” articles “May-Day” and 
“ May-Poles.” An interesting paper on “ May-Day" 
appeared in The City Press of April 30, 1864. Hone’s 
works, Every Day Book, &c., may also be consulted. } 


“Les Derniers Bretons,” par Emite Sov- 
vestre. — Was this work originally publisbed ™ 
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published in English? The information on these 
points is required for literary purposes. 
. LLALLAw6e. 
[This work is in French, and forms part of the Biblio- | 
théque Contemporaine, 1** Série. A new edition revised 
and corrected was published at Paris in 1854, 2 vols. sm. | 
8vo. We cannot find any English translation. ] 


Ayoxymous.—By whom were the following re- 
spectively written ?— 

1. The Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, §c. 
Second edition, 8vo. London, 1803. 

[By the Rev. Joseph Hughes, M.A. late Secretary to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. ] 

2. On the Existence of the Soul after Death. 
By R. C. 8vo. London, 1834, 

[By Dr. Richard Laurence, Archbishop of Cashel. } 

ABHBA. 


Replies. 
THE REFORMATION AT GENEVA. 
(3" S. vi. 90.) 


For centuries previous to the Reformation, the 
imperial city of Geneva possessed certain liberties 
and privileges. These were confirmed towards 
the end of the eighth century by Charlemagne, 
who convoked a council of war at Geneva for 
the purpose of deliberating about his expedition 
against Didier, King of the Lombards. 

The municipal government of the city, which | 
was thoroughly republican, was vested in a coun- | 
cil and four syndics or magistrates elected by the 
citizens. ‘These were, however, subordinate to a 
bishop, the ecclesiastical governor of Geneva; who, 
after having been chosen by both the clergy and 
the laity, was obliged to take an oath to uphold 
stedfastly the rights of the city, and who could 
not make any change in the existing constitution 
without the previous consent of the syndics and 
citizens. The bishop was, moreover, a feudatory 
of the German empire. During the continual 
bickerings and dissensions which arose between | 
the state of Geneva and the Counts of Genevois 
(an adjacent province), or “Comtes Gebennenses,” 
the bishops and citizens were firmly united in 
resisting the encroachments of the latter, who 
claimed jurisdiction over the city. In the four- 
teenth century, the race of the Counts of Ge- | 
nevois became extinct; and the house of Savoy, 
having purchased their territory, succeeded them | 
with additional power. Many and various were 
the artifices employed by the Dukes of Savoy, to 
get the city of Geneva into their power; which 
gradually became so extensive that, towards the 
commencement of the tenth century, Charles ILI. 
of Savoy obtained almost absolute authority over 
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French ; and, if so, is there a translation of it the people. The citizens, however, were not 


backward in maintaining their ancient rights and 
privileges, and in asserting themselves to be 
totally independent of the house of Savoy. In an 
old folio volume, published in 1607, and entitled 
“ The History of the City and State of Geneva, by 
Isaac Spon, Doctor of Physick, and one of the 
Fellows of the Colledge of Lyons,” I find that, 
when the above-mentioned prince sent his herald 
to the Council of Geneva for the purpose of com- 
manding them to furnish victuals for “ten thou- 
sand footmen, besides horse,” the Council, after 
indignantly refusing to comply with his request, 
continued : — 

“ For it belongeth not to him to do it (justice) here, 
but to the Bishop, Syndicks, and Council, according to 
the Customs and Priviledges, which he hath sworn to 
observe.” 

The duke succeeded in making the bishop his 
vassal, and in severing the connection between 
him and the people, by bestowing upon him several 


| benefices in Savoy. 


In 1522, John of Savoy, Bishop of Geneva, 
died : his body being so emaciated by disease that, 


| after his decease, according to Dr. Spon, “ it was 


found to weigh not above twenty-eight pounds.” 
In the following year, Peter of Baume was elected 
bishop in his stead. At length, on the 27th Aug., 
1535, owing to the activity of the Eignot or Con- 
federate party, and the fiery eloquence of Farel, 
the reformer, the Duke of Savoy was deprived of 
his authority, the bishop expelled, and the re- 


| formed religion openly adopted—the town govern- 


ing itself henceforth as an independent munici- 
sality. Bishop Peter of Baume retired to the 
Franche-Comté, where he died in 1544. A man 
of the name of Aubenie was substituted in his 
place by the Pope. Though residing at Annecy 
in Savoy, and having no authority whatever over 
the city, he adopted the title of Bishop of Geneva. 

In 1536, Calvin came to Geneva; and, sup- 
ported by Farel and several other reformers, en- 
deavoured to persuade the Council to adopt his 
ecclesiastical policy. The Helvetic Confession of 
Faith, framed at Berne in 1532, being almost 
universally accepted by the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, the people were averse to any fur- 
ther innovations; and in public meeting assem- 
bled, Calvin and his friends were banished from 
the city. In accordance with a solicitation from 


| the Council of Geneva, he returned in May, 1541; 


and immediately laid his plan of church govern- 
ment and confession of faith before the Council. 
No sooner was Calvin's politico-ecclesiastical sys- 
tem—which was to a great degree an imitation of 
the Old Testament model on a republican basis— 
sanctioned by the Council, than a consistorial 
jurisdiction was established, and the great re- 
former himself elected as President. The Con- 


sistory was soon one of the most powerful bodies 
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in the state. Its decrees were enforced with the 
utmost vigour and severity, and punishment was 
inflicted for the smallest offences. 

Since that time, however, many changes have 
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which particular mention is made of St. Rosalie 
of Palermo. He will be glad to hear that an 
elaborate life of the saint (in Spanish) is in ex- 
istence, which was published at Palermo in 1633, 


been effected in the constitution of the state of | A copy of this curious volume, which is a thin 


Geneva. The Consistory, and many of the old 
ecclesiastical institutions yet remain; but they 
have lost all their authority, and are properly con- 
trolled by the civil government of the republic — 
composed of a general assembly and an executive. 
The present national church of Geneva is founded 
upon a broad and comprehensive basis, as it re- 
fuses to acknowledge any “confession of faith” 
whatever ; and, indeed, so strangely has the state 
of affairs altered at Geneva, that, from the very 

ulpit in St. Peter’s church, from which Calvin 
Purled his anathemas at the corruptions of Rome, 
the doctrines, for which Servetus suffered at the 
stake, are being openly taught. 

Rearnatp Percy. 





In answer to the first of the queries under the 
above heading, I have to state that the Bishop of 
Geneva, at the time when the Protestant religion 
was established there in 1535, was Peter de la 
Baume, who was in consequence driven from 
Geneva, and removed to Annecy, where his suc- 
cessors subsequently resided. He was a native of 
Brescia, and had become Bishop of Geneva in 
1523. He was twice expelled from Geneva by 
the Calvinists. Afterwards he became Archbishop 
of Besancon, and died on the 4th of May, 1544. 

F.C. H. 





Pierre de la Baume was Bishop of Geneva in 
1527, when he had the audacity during Lent to 
carry off by force a young woman of a respectable 
family (Ruchat, Histoire de la Reformation en 
Suisse, ii. 277), but was compelled by the crowd 
to restore her to her parents. In 1534 this bishop 
retired to Gex, and excommunicated the town of 
Geneva. The sovereign Council of Geneva then 
declared that the bishop’s authority was at an end, 
and his see vacant. The Canons retired to An- 
necy, whither the see of Geneva was finally trans- 
ferred. On Aug. 10, 1534, the Great Council for- 
bade the mass fill further orders (Vieusseux, Hist. 
Switzerland, L. U. K., 151). T. J. Bucxrton. 


SAINT ROSALIE OF PALERMO AND SAINT 
BENET OF PALERMO. 
(3™ S. vi. 29, 56.) 

The reply of your second correspondent (3" S. 
vi. 56) has drawn my attention to the original 
query of S. T. (3" S. vi. 29) which I had over- 
looked at the time it was published. S. T. asks 
for any reference to English or foreign works in 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Spanish 4to containing 128 pages, exclusive of 
eight or nine leaves of prefatory matter, I was for- 
tunate enough to procure at the sale of Dr. Beller. 
man’s books in Bonn on the 19th Nov. 1863, 
through the careful agency of Mr. Quaritch. As 
the book in all probability is rare, I transcribe 
the greater portion of the title-page for the in- 
formation of S. T.: — 

“ Vida, Milagros, y Invencion del Sagrado Cuerpo de !a 
Real Aguila Panormitana Santa Rosaxt, Dirigida al 
illustriss. Senado de la felis Ciudad de Palermo. Por el 
Licenciado Don Juan Formento, &c. 

“In Palermo, Per Andrea Colicchia. M.pc.Lx11.” 

In front of the title-page, which also contains a 
small wood-cut, is a curious engraving repre- 
senting the saint surrounded by angels borne up 
to Heaven on the back of an eagle, with an out- 
line of the mole and harbour of Palermo beneath. 
At the end of the volume is a long Latin prayer 
to the saint, terminated by the following 

“ ANTIPHONA. 

“ Veni sponsa Christi, accipe coronam quam tibi Domi- 
nus preparavit in eternum. 

Ora pro nobis Sancta Rosalia Virgo purissima. 

RB Vt digni efficiamur promissionibus Christi. 

Oremus. , 

Deus qui Beatam Rosaliam Virginem tua diversarum 
virtutd flore coronata tecum in ceelis perenniter collocasti: 
concede quesumus vt cuius imploramus suffragia, sen- 
tiamus optata. Per Dominum, &c.” 

The volume concludes with the following ac- 
count of the place whence this latter prayer was 
derived, which may be interesting : — 

“ Esta ultima cracion de Sata Rosalia se a tomado del 
monasterio de San Pablo de Biuono, que por antigua tra- 
dicion Cada Noche se reza acabadas Jas Completas de 
aquellas venerandas Monjas.” 

A play founded on the life of the saint by Sala- 
zar under the title of La mejor flor de Sicilia: 
Santa Rosalia, may be seen in the second part of 
this author's Cythara de Apolo, Madrid, 1694. 

While on the subject of Palermo and its patron 
saints, I may mention another curious life of one 
of them, which is also in my —— It is the 
_ of the Blessed Benet of Palermo, commonly 
called The Black Saint. 

“ Vina Portentosa, Heroicas Virtuts, y Estupendos 
Miracles del’ molt insigne Siciliano Lo Beato Benet DE 
PALERMO, dit vulgarment lo Santo Negro,” &c. 

It is written in the Catalonian dialect of Spanish 
by Fr. Jaume Aixala, a Franciscan (as was also 
the Saint), and was published at Gerona in 1757. 

It contains 172 pages, with two leaves at the 
end and fifteen at the beginning, unpaged. One 
side of the 15th page of prefatory matter is taken 
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up with a rude engraving of the saint. He is 
represented in his habit, kneeling on clouds, with 
a glory round his head and a burning heart in 
his hand. - The features are unmistakably Ethi- 
opian both in form and colour, and would serve 
for a beatified head of “Uncle Tom.” Mrs. Stowe 

robably is not aware that the holiness of one of 
fe favourite though proscribed people was thus 
conspicuously recognised by the church nearly 
300 years before she canonized her own hero, St. 
Benet (or Benedict) having died on the 3rd April, 
1589. 

Three Spanish plays on the life of St. Benet are 
mentioned under the same name (El Negro del 
mejor Amo) in the Indice General de Comedias of 
Medel (Madrid, 1735). One of them is attributed 
to Juan Velez, the second to Lope, and the third 
to Mira de Amescua. The first is probably a mis- 
take, as it is not mentioned by Barrera in his 
Catalogo del Teatro Antiguo Espaiiol (Madrid, 
1860). The second, by Lope de Fem, is, I pre- 
sume, the Santo Negro Rosambuco (p. 2) de la 
Ciudad de Palermo, which is given in the Parte ITI 
de las Comedias de Lope de Vega y otros Autores, 
Barcelona, 1612. The third, by Mira de Amescua, 
is the only one referred to in the life of the saint 
(p. 6) as, “ Aquella Comedia intitulada El Negro 
del Mejor Amo, S. Benedict de Palermo, \a que nos 
offereix per Author (dubto si ab fiel Baptisme) al 
Doctor Mira de Mescua,” which the biographer 
says had led to many false and erroneous notions 
relative to the saint, in the minds of the vulgar. 

To return to our Vida Portentosa, I may men- 
tion that it concludes with a Catalonian Hymn 
or Canticle in honour of the saint, whose portrait 
is again given on a reduced scale at p. 168, with 
the Negro character of the face almost exagger- 
ated as compared with the first. This Canticle 
is called “Solemne, y Panegyrich Cantich, que 
aplaudeix la Santedat admirable, Vida, y Virtuts 
del B. Bentt de Palermo.” 

D. F. Mac-Carrury. 

Dinan, Bretagne, France. 





Has S. T. seen a scarce work, published at Pa- 
lermo in 1630, called Panormitana Majestas, by 
D. Franciscus Baronius ac Manfredi? In book iii. 
Se is a long account of St. Rosalie quoted from 
Vitali, ex equestri Vitalium familid. The work 
in question is, I believe, extremely scarce; but 
has been reprinted in Grevii Thesaurus Antiqui- 
latum Italia, vol. xiii. fol. 1725. H. 8. G. 


THOR’S HAMMER. 


(3"¢ S. v. 524; vi. 51, 96.) 
I can help A. A. to some further information 
respecting my family symbol! Fairholt, on Eng- 
Costume, quoting from Labarte’s Medieval 
Art, has, at p. 425 — 





“ Fylfot, a peculiar religious device (fig. 166) which oc- 
curs on very early Christian monuments, and was adopted 
as a decoration to priestly costume; it is of great an- 
tiquity, and is found upon one of the @arliest Greek 
vases in the British Museum (No. 2589) discovered near 
Athens, and engraved in Birch’s History of Ancient Pot- 
tery, vol. i. p. 257. That author considers that it ‘ was 
probably made at the commencement of the Archaic 
Greek period,’ about 600 w.c. On brasses of eccle- 
siastics it is common from the reign of Edward I. to that 
of Edward III. There isa fine brass of the fourteenth 
century in Crondal Church, Hampshire, representing an 
ecclesiastic with the fylfot upon the collar, cuffs, stole, 
and apparels of his dress. It is sometimes found on mili- 
tary figures, as on that of Sir John D’Aubernoun, 1277, 
and Sir Robert De Bures, 1306. One of the latest in- 
stances of its occurrence is in a picture by John Van 
Eyck, in the Antwerp Gallery, where it is seen on the 
stole of a priest, alternating with a cross patée. It is 
formed of a combination of the letter gamma, four times 
repeated, termed gammadian.” 


If A. A. will now turn to Didron’s Christian 
Iconography, he will look in vain among mere 
Greek and Romish crosses for this cross componée, 
or ancient Hebrew cross. What, then, was this 
hammer of my ancestor Thor (which was figured 
at Thor’s fastathr), who lies under the mound at 
Tarnaby, near Upsala, by the side of Odin and 
Frigga? Dr. Lee compares their mounds to those 
near Bartlow in Essex. (Clarke’s Scandinavia, vol. 
ii. p. 2.) What Rune, I say, was this, common to 
early Greece, coins of Bactria, and as the Tao Sze, 
the mystical cross of the Buddhists? What con- 
nection has it with the Tau, or emblem of “ hidden 
wisdom” of Egypt? And, lastly, what light can 
it throw upon the text in Rev. xiii. 18—*“ Here is 
wisdom” ? 

Can any cross-bearer of either Greek or Romish 
form, or any Freemason with his triple Tau, give 
further information to 

Le Cuevaier Au Cicne ? 


When used as a decorative accessory of the 
adornments of the vestments of priests in medie- 
val effigies, the fylfot generally (but not always, 
as I inadvertently stated), alternates with some 
other device or figure. ‘Thus, in the brasses to 
Walter Frilende at Oakham in Surrey, and to 
John Alderburne at Lewknor in Oxfordshire, 
both of them about a.p. 1370, the fylfot appears 
alone. A late example of its use is in the brass to 
Robert Arthur, a.p. 1354, at Chartham in Kent. 
The fylfot is also introduced into the ornamenta- 
tion of the shield-belt of Sir John D’Aubernoun 
in his brass at Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey, A.p. 
1277. See Waller’s Brasses, Pugin’s Glossary of 
Eccles. Ornament. Archevlogia, xxx.; Archeol. 
Journal, iii. 71. Cuarces Bourse. 





Tue Dicamma As AN Heratpic Bearine: Dr. 
Vatry (3 S. vi. 96.)—In Berry's Heraldry, 
(plate 32, fig. 28), is represented a digamma, 
which is described in the text as a cross potence, 
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or Saxon F: so that it may be 
“a recognised heraldic bearing,” 
fess that I never yet met with such a cross, except 
in the devicé of Dr. Valpy. Your correspondent 
is, I think, in error in stating this to have been 
his family arms: he used for his arms a Greek 
digamma sable, and for crest a mountain proper ; 


‘ary pa to be 


ut I must con- | 
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but he was of an old Jersey family, whose proper | 
coat is counter bendy of six gu.; and arg. on a | 
chief of the last a fox courant, in the mouth a | 


cock, both proper. 
article by Mr. J. B. Payne, in the Herald and 
Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 23. H. 8. G. 


Your correspondent A. A. askes whether it is 
certain that the figure for the Greek numeral 6 
was digamma? If not absolutely certain, it is as 
nearly so as the case admits of. By comparing it 
with the two alphabets, Latin (which is really only 
that of an older form of the common language from 
which both Latin and Greek were derived) and 
Hebrew, we find the letter called vau, or bau, in 
the latter, F in the former—and the most an- 
cient form of the digamma, whence in fact it 
derives its name, is identical with F. Added to 
this the sound, as in vis (1s), vinum, is a kindred 
sound to F, and identical with vax. To make 
this view perfectly certain, we have the P or 
hoppa, or | 
Greek, and Hebrew; and sampi 2, or schin, in 
the Hebrew and Greek, 8 being probably sub- 
stituted for it in Latin. J.C. Jd. 


Moy e's Reaiment (3° S. vi. 110.) — Moyle’s 
regiment, in 1738, was the 22nd foot. If H.C. 
will consult the history of that regiment by Can- 
non, published under the auspices of the Horse 


Guards, he may find the particular information of 


which he is in search. On Dec. 13, 1738, the 
22nd was called Paget’s Regiment. Moyle on that 
date ceased to have the command of any regi- 
ment. 

I have in my possession an 8vo. volume in manu- 
script, called “ Establishments of His Majesty's 
Guards and Garrisons in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Minorca, Gibraltar, and the Plantations, with 
other matters in relation to the Army. Scrip. p. 
Gul™™" Hetzler. Anno Dji 1734,” in which the 
names of the colonels and lieutenant-colonels are 
given, with the dates of their commissions, but no 
information is afforded with respect to their ser- 
vices, 

No work, I fear, is in existence, except Can- 
non’s Jlisturies of Regiments, which details the 
services of field officers; and even Cannon, who 
had such facilities for making his histories inter- 
esting and complete, omits in some of the regi- 
ments to notice the field officers. 


My authority for this is an | 





[34 S. VI. Ave. 13, 64, 


Military Calendar in three vols. 8vo, which reached 
a second edition in 1820. This is the only work 
that I know of exclusively devoted to a récord of 
the services of the field officers of the army. 

M. S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 

Curious Sion Manvat (3™ S. v. 436.) —H. C, 
inquires for signatures to documents made by the 
impress of the hand like that of the Sultans of 
{conium. The practice is notuncommon in the East, 
I have met with similar signatures more than once 
in India: one was on a charter [cowl] granted bys 
Mahratta chief, the late Chint&éman R4o Pat- 
ward'han to the municipality of Hoobli [Hubali], 
in the province of Dharwar, Southern Mabratts 
country. The instrument conferred important 
privileges, with exemption from imposts and 
taxes, under which the place speedily rose into 


| importance, and became an emporium for the 


oph, in the same place in the Latin, | 


| scholar and a gallant soldier. 


trade of the neighbouring districts. Instead ofa 
signature, Chintaman R4o dipped his hand into the 
dish containing the liquid sandal, with which the 
religious marks of the Hindus are impressed on 
the forehead, breast, and shoulders, and stamped 
it on the papers—not because, like the Turklsh 
sultans, he could not write, but to express the 
plenary character of the privileges conferred. 
Chintiman Rio was by birth a Konkani Bra- 
min of good family, and had received an excel- 
lent education. He was both an accomplished 
In early life he was 


| cut down, and left for dead in an action, in which 


Phillippart, in 1815-1816, published his Royal | 


Dhondo Punt Gokla was defeated and slain by 
the freebooter Dhondia Wahag, who was himself 
afterwards killed at Cowtal Bunnoo by the force 
under Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington. Chintéman Ra&o, on recovering from 
his wounds, joined Colonel Wellesley with a body 
of horse, and accompanied him throughout the 
Mahratta campaign, being present at Assaye, Ar- 
gaum, &c. His courage, and frank soldierly cha- 
racter, procured for him the warm friendship of 
the great duke, who esteemed him far above the 
other native chiefs in the force ; and the old man 
used to boast of the duke’s kind remembrance of 
him, and to show with pride the letters he had re- 
ceived from him, long after he had left India, and 
entered on his greater military career in Europe. 
4. 
Sqvans (3 §. vi. 50.) — Upholsterers make 
sofa and couch seats of three kinds, called respec: 
tively squab-seats, spring-seats, and stuffed tight 
seats. The squab-seat has web stretched across 
the frame, and this is covered with canvass, &e. 
Upon this is laid a loose cushion (the squab) made 
to fit the size of the sofa or couch. A spring 
seat is made by fixing springs upon the canvass 
laid over the webbing; and these are cover 
first with canvass, and then with leather, horse- 
hair, or silk, according to the style of the suite of 
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which the sofa or couch forms part. The stuffed 
tight seat is stuffed tightly with horsehair or cot- 
ton only. The small loose cushions frequently 
laid upon sofas or couches are called by uphol- 
sterers French pillows; they are filled in most 
instances with feathers, the outer cases being fre- 
quently formed of ornamental needlework, done 
by ladies as pastime. 8. J. Hyam. 

Hocarta, Oren or THE Name (3S. vi. 93, 
&c.) — Since sending my query on this subject, I 
have found a George Hogarth (sic) in London, 
reg. Queen Elizabeth. (See Proceedings in Chan- 
cery, Queen Elizabeth, 3 vols. folio.) This fact 
disposes of the story that this form of the name 
originated with the father of the painter, who is 
said to have added the final A for the sake of 
euphony (see Hogarth and his Times by G. A. 
Sala, Cornhill Mag. vol. i.) 

G. A. C.’s suggestion that the name is identical 
with Ogard is a very probable one, more espe- 
cially as the arms assigned to Hogarth or How- 
gart by Burke—viz. azure a star of six points or, 
on a chief of the last, three spears’ heads of the 
first, are almost identical with those of Ogard, viz. 
azure, a star of six points argent. 

By whom were the Hogarth arms granted, and 
at what date? ‘The form Howgart is however a 
complication of the original inquiry. This form 
has a Westmoreland look about it. 

Mr. Craig Gibson, whom I have to thank for his 
present of the small volume of Auld Hoggart’s 
poems, has mistaken my meaning (3"¢ S. v. 507.) 
All I meant to say was that the name is invariably 
spelt Hogard on the Scotch side of the border in 
the eighteenth century. Siema Tueta. 


Asranam Scorr (3 S. vi. 48.) — This writer 
was a minister in the Methodist New Connexion. 
He was considered a learned man, and an acute 
reasoner on the Arminian doctrines of the New 
Testament. His son, Timothy Scott, a very re- 
spectable printer and bookseller in Sheffield, 
would, I have no doubt, supply a list of his father’s 
works to S. Y. R. on application. W. Lex. 


Ruymes or Ruytum (3° S. vi. 93.) — Curr- 
TELDROOG means, I apprehend (and I have no 
doubt he is right), that it is an over rigid view of 
thyme to look upon it as implying an identity of 
pronunciation. What degree of similarity is essen- 
tial I suppose cannot be defined. Most of Pope’s 
thymes which he quotes would certainly not be 
allowed in these days, but a, few of them would, 
I think he is unquestionably right as to Tibbald 
and Arbuthnot ; but I differ from him if he means 
by writing Dinbar to imply that in the normal 
state of the heroic line the second and third syl- 
lables should be read as a trochee. No doubt 
they cannot well be an tambus, and perhaps Dun- 
Jar is NOw so pronounced rather than not; but it 
snot wrong to take it as a spondee, and that is 
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a correct. Take any poem of authority, 
Vindsor Forest for instance, lines 16, 19, 23, 35, 
and many more, obviously require the quantity of 
the third syllable to be at least as long as that of 
the second. LyTTELTON. 


Danisu Anp Norwecian Laneuaces (3 8. 
iii. 418.)—Since the separation of Norway from 
Denmark, Norwegians naturally call not only their 
spoken language, which is very different from 


| Danish, but also the book-language, Norse. By 








admitting native words, and idioms and spellings, 

this book-language of Norway is daily becoming 

more national, more unlike Danish, and more like 

Swedish. GrorGs STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Teoner’s Farrutor’s Saca (3° §. iii. 438.)— 
A copy of the version printed in London, 1835, 
8vo, has the following note in the hand of Mr. W. 
E. Frye himself: — 

“This poem was translated from the original into 
French prose by W. E. Frye. The twelve first cantos 
were then versified into English by Miss H. Garnett. 
The 13th, 14th, and 23rd Cantos were versified by Mr. 
R. Church. The remaining nine Cantos were versitied 
by W. E. Frye, by whom also the notes were written.” 

This MS. note is in the copy in my hands. I 
have seen another examplar, now belonging to 
Mr. Berger, of Stockholm, with an identical entry, 
save that the words “ from that French transla- 
tion” precede “ the twelve.” 

Grorce STsPHENs. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Mrs. Joun Puiiprart (3" §, vi. 10.) — The 
Mrs. Philippart, respecting whom I sought in- 
formation, was stated to be alive in 1856, and 
resident in Germany. She was then accompanied 
by her son. The Mrs. John Philippart mentioned 
in “N. & Q.” (ante, p. 10), was probably the 
mother-in-law of the lady relative to whom I am 
desirous of obtaining information. ZILLAH. 

Rhyl, N.W. 


Moutpine Boarp (3 S. vi. 9, 78.) — The 
mold-bordes referred to in the Surtees’ Inven- 
tories (ii. 162, 341) are the mold-boards of a 
plough-share. The moldinge-borde (ii. 159) ap- 
pears to be acheese mold. The mulding-bvord 
in the bakehouse (ii. 184) appears to be a mold- 
board for standing pies. T. J. Bucxron. 

In the Translation of Anglo-Norman Pas- 
sages in the Liber Albus, vol. iii. p. 416, will be 
found a charge of stealing dough, by making holes 
in the bakers’ moulding-boards. In the Glossary, 
p. 340, a moulding-board is explained, as “ the 
board upon which bread was kneaded and moulded 
into loaves.” B. M. 


“ Parists ” (3 S. vi. 114.) —I did not expect 
to find this term in so liberal and peaceful a pub- 
lication as “N. & Q.,” nor certainly with the re- 
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spectable signature of Bretiormecar. CueTHam. 

aving concluded a quotation from Alban But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints, this writer goes on to say 
in a parenthesis, “ (Compare also the vision related 
by the Papists, &c.)"” Why this gratuitous affront 
to the numerous Catholic readers of “ N. & Q.”? 
The writer knows that we regard it as a term of 
reproach, and that it is highly offensive to our 
feelings. It is never employed now but by angry 
polemics of the most virulent character, and ought 
to be banished from all honourable controversy. 
Why not style us Catholics? or if that be objected 


to, Roman Catholics, by which name we are recog- | 
nised by the laws of our country, and to which | 


we are entitled from gentlemanly and liberal op- 
ponents. F. C, H. 


Ortcrn or Pens (3 S. vi. 110.) — Although 
the reed is of great antiquity, the quill pen only 
came into use in the seventh century. Isidorus, a 
Latin writer of that century, uses the word penna 
for a writing pen. (Eschenburg, part iv. 54.) 
Jezebel probably used the OY, split reed (Jer. 
viii. 8, xxxvi. 23), still common in the east. 

T. J. Bucxron. 

“Erxon Basrurxe” (3 S. iii. 128.)—I have 
an edition, “ printed in the year 1649,” in which, 
at p. 91, occurs the word “ cyclopick,” and at 
p- 234 the word “ ferall.”. Grorce Srernens. 

Cheapinghaveo, Denmark. 

Sextant (3 S. vi. 70.)—There is some error 
in Richardson’s explanation: the mystery is as 
follows. Of the two reflecting instruments, the 
quadrant and the sextant, one or the other is 
wrongly named. If quadrant be right, the other 
ought to be érient: if sextant be right, the other 
ought to be octant. The principle of reflexion, as 
explained in all books, makes the angle to be 
measured double of the angle through which the 
moveable bar is moved from its zero: accordingly, 
an octant (45°) is enough to measure angles as far 
as a QUADRANT (90°); while a sextant (60°) is 
good for all angles up to a Tr1ent (120°). Either 
the italics should have been taken in both cases, 
or the capitals in both. This makes confusion, 
even in works of science. Thus in Nichol’s Cyclo- 
pedia of the Physical Sciences, one of the very best 
of its kind in Europe, we find, first, that the arc of 
60° is divided into 120°, meaning 120 semi-degrees, 
each of which gives a degree of observed angle. 
It is then said that the vernier shows divisions 
of 10”: no man alive can say whether this is 10” 
for the arc, answering to 20” of observed angle, or 
5” on the are, answering to 10” of observed angle : 
I believe the first is meant. A. De Morgan. 


Jacos's Starr (3" S. iv. 113): Arxinson’s 


Navication.—The Jacob's staff actually appeared | 


in a work of navigation published as late as 1742 : 
and this in the next page to a description of the 
reflecting quadrant. But it must be added, in 


mitigation, that the work was originally published 
in 1686: though it is a singular proof of tenacity 
of life thht the astrolabe should not have driven 
out the staff long before the last date. The copy 
before me is — 

“A compleat System of Navigation: in two Parts. [In 
second title, By James Atkinson, Senior, teacher of the 
Mathematics.] 1. Atkinson’s Epitome. 2. Navigation 
new Modelled...... Dublin: George Grierson, 1742, 
8vo.” 


The work is not mentioned by Watt, nor by 





Wilson in his summary. From the preface it ap- 
pears that the first edition is of 1686, and the 
eleventh of 1717 (by date of preface). The second 
part contains much sea language. What may be 
meant by a captain saying, after order to make 
sail, “Is all our men on board? Those that be on 
shore may have a Tow, and be blest with a Ruther, 
for we'll stay for no man.” There is an explana- 
tion of the tides which, if of 1686, is curious: it 
is Newtonian as far as it goes, but does not ex- 
| plain the tide on doth sides of the earth ; this seems 
to be brought in by illustration drawn from a 
flattened hoop. Kepler and others had the no- 
tion of the moon’s action, but not in so systematic 
| a form : Atkinson says he delivers his own opinion. 
A. De Moreax. 


Toruixt anp Prnsent Famuiirs (3" S. vi. 48, 
97.) —The name of the Pynsents’ place in Wilt- 
shire is, as Mr. Denton supposes, Erchfont. It 
stands at the west end of Pewsey vale, at the 
head of the valley which goes up to the Laving- 
| tons, and close to the first northern “brow” of 
Salisbury Plain. The house is of moderate size. 
When I saw it, many years ago, it retained a de- 
coration, not much employed I think since the early 
part of the last century. Pannelling was extensively 
used on the walls; and some of the pannels were 
treated as grounds of pictures, the styles being 
the frames. How many of these existed, I cannot 
now undertake to say. They were, if I recollect, 
high up over the lintels of the doors. I remember 
one distinctly. 

The house had the reputation of being haunted. 
It was said, very positively, that the figure of the 
last baronet was at times to be seen walking 
through the house. 

The coat — Ermine, a lion —— sable —re- 
sembles a Jennings coat given by Burke : Ermine, 
a lion rampant gules. But the fact, that the coat 
is quartered by the first baronet (p. 48), makes 
the only recorded Jennings impossible. However, 
the second baronet, who died in 1754, married 
“Mary, daughter and co-heir of Thomas Jenings, 
| Esq.” (Collinson, Somerset, i.27), and by that match 
obtained Burton in Curry Rivel, Somersetshire, 
and added his name to it. This was the Burton- 
Pynsent, which the third baronet, Sir W illiam 
Pynsent, devised to Lord Chatham; and from 
| which that statesman took his second title # 
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Viscount Pitt, of Burton-Pynsent. The pillar on 
the hill, erected by Lord Chatham to the memory 
of Sir William, is visible from the line of railway 
between Durston and Langport. D. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

The burial place of Sir William Pynsent and 
Robert Tothill was. Erchfont. I regret that my 
haste in writing made the name illegible. It may 
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be advisable to correct this error, as a place of | 


E. W. 


Monsoon: Mansounns (3° §. vi. 28, 59, 98.)— 
I may refer to Mr. Charles Knight (Autobio- 
graphy, ii. 229), for a high testimony to the 
attainments of Mr. Wittich, whom I quoted. To 


burial is of importance. 


| 


him I may add the authority of Crawfurd (Jndian 


Archipelago, i. 317): “The year is divided into 
a dry and wet half, and these are expressed by 
the native term masa, or mangsa, meaning season.” 
But he adds (what I do not concur in), “or by 
the Arabic one of the same signification, musim.” 
My reason for this doubt is, that I cannot find 
any authority for musim in Arabic for season. 
That word, according to the Camis and Freytag 
(675), is from a root signifying a mark (such as is 
put on camels and other cattle), beautiful, first 
rain of spring. Mooseem is the time of the an- 
nual fairs or markets, and indicates the period 
when pilgrims assemble yearly for Mecca. The 
roof that monsoon (musim according to Raffles) 
is a Malay word, appears from its dialects, viz. 
Jawa, ungsum and mangsa; Sunda, mangsa; Ma- 
dura, manah and masa; Sumenap, musim; Bali, 
masan; and Lampung, musem; all meaning sea- 
son (Raffles’s Java, ii. App. E, xxiii). Fasil and 
vakat are the Arabic words for season. 

Five different kinds of alphabets are used by 
the Malays besides the Arabic. The Malays have 
certainly borrowed words from Siamese, Arabic, 
and Sanscrit, but these are foreign to them (Mith- 
ridates, iv. 473—480). 1 consider that there is 


| 
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the being present at the period Mousim. Scilicet, 
quo conveniunt solenniter re ad Mec- 
cam — etiam “ Nundinz solennes.” In confirma- 
tion of the derivation, I find in Gilchrist’s English 
and Hindustani Dictionary, “ Monsoon: query, 
may not this word be a corruption of Monsim, 
*season’” ? and in Kieffer and Bianchi's Turkish 
Dictionary, “ Les Arabes prononcent Mousim, et 
de 1a notre Mousson.” Wirratr. 
Conservative Club. 


Rev. Tuomas Witxrxson (3 S. v. 480.) — 
This clergyman died on May 1, 1828, and was 
buried at Bulphan in Essex, where he was Rector 
for twenty years. M. & C. 


Roman Numerats (3 S. vi. 29, 77.)—An 
arithmetician of ancient Rome wishing to multiply 
eighty-four by forty-seven, would, | apprehend, 
perform the operation much in the same way as 
an Englishman would do now-a-days ; thus, — 





L x x x I Vv 

XLVU 

pac cccL, LXxX. LxXx. LXX.XXVIIL 
MM.CCCC. cCLX. 


cece. ccce. 


MM.DCCL.CUCCLXX.CCCCLXX.CCXXX.XXVIII. 
or collected together— 
MMMDCCCCXLVIII. 


In this calculation we must of course look upon 


| vix not as three different symbols, but as one figure, 


and the same with regard to the xu., the Romans 
requiring three symbols to express the number 
which we express by 7, and the x before the L 
signifying that it is to be subtracted from the 
fifty. This method of calculation is of course 


| very clumsy, and much inferior to ours, and bence 


no connexion between the word monsoon and | 
month: the former refers to a period of half a 


year, whilst month refers to the moon, of which 


there are thirteen in the year. Besides, whilst | 


English and Sanserit belong to the Arian, or 
Indo-European family, the Arabic belongs to the 
Shemitic, and the Malay to the Turanian family. 
The Malays would, I think, require the use of a 
word for monsoon many ages before they began to 
borrow from Arabic. The year 1276 is the period 
of the introduction of Mahometanism ( Mithridates, 
i. 99). Ido not deny that musim may be used in 
Arabic for monsoon, but we may be sure that we 
have this word from the Malay through the Por- 
tuguese monga-o, pronounced monsaung. 
T. J. Bucxton. 

Wdsamd, the verb from which is derived Monsim, 
means “to brand with a mark,” for instance, camels, 
and in the second form, or conjugation, specially 





the Romans never made any progress in the 
science of numbers, knowing nothing of decimals, 
or indeed of fractions of any kind. CLurTHa. 


Irtise Crercy Disasimitires Act (3" S. vi. 
89.)—I have since been informed on good autho- 
rity, that Sir W. Heathcote was misreported. 
What he did say was to this effect : — By a clause 
in the Act of 1792 (devised by Chancellor Thur- 
low), the Scottish clergy were for the first time 
shut out from English cures; but there were no 
disabilities in their case with regard to Ireland 
until the year 1840, when, by the terms of the 
Act introduced by Abp. Howley to mitigate the 
disqualification clause of 1792, the Scottish clergy 
were for the first time excluded from Irish cures 
and benefices. Errionnacu. 


Buix or Anastasius (3 8. iii. 406.) — Best 
edition in Diplomatarium Islandicum, Kaupman- 
nahifn, i. 1857, 8vo, p. 208—14; also in Pontop- 
pidan’s Annall. Eccl. Dan. Diplomatici, i. p. 378- 
83, and in Norge’s Gamle Love, i. p. 439-41. 

GeorGe STEPHENS. 


Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 
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Garrick: tHe Wuireueans (3" S. vi. $9.) — 
The remarks of your correspondent, respecting | 
the panegyrics bestowed on Garrick by the poet 
laureate, William Whitehead, but erroneously at- 
tributed by a writer in Temple Bar to the no- 
torious Paul Whitehead, are confirmed by the | 
following extracts from an article on “ Poets | 
Laureate” in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for | 
February 22, 1851. Having referred to Colley 
Cibber, who preceded Whitehead in the laureate- 
ship, the author of the article continues: — 

* William Whitehead, a person of very humble birth— 
he was the son of a baker of Cambridge—succeeded to | 
the tarnished wreath. He possessed considerable rhym- 
ing facility, had published some trifling poems, and been 
noticed by Pope; but he owed his appointment far more 
to the influence of the Earis of Jersey and Harcourt, with 
whose sons he had travelled several years on the Con- 
tinent in the capacity of tutor, than to any reputation 
he had acquired for verse-making.” 

The office had been previously offered to Gray, | 
the well-known author of the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, but had been refused by him. Re- 
ferring to birth-day odes, which Cibber had already 
rendered ridiculous by his extravagances, the 
writer remarks : — 

* It was not long before a storm of ridicule and abuse | 
burst upon himself (Whitehead )—partially, at least, jus- 
tified by the laboured hyperboles upon the superhuman 
virtues of the monarch and his family, which he put 
forth . . . Whitehead bore it all pretty well, till assailed 
by the coarse invective and merciless sarcasm of Churchill, 
who tore the laureate’s reputation so thoroughly to shreds 
—to very tatters—that Garrick refused to accept his | 
“Trip to Scotland,” except on condition that its author's 
name should be concealed; and Variety, a tale, could 
only be published with a chance of success by adopting 
the same precaution.” 

Reoinavp Percy. 


Aputs: Apuipes (3° S. vi. 87.) — The word 
aphis, like some other quasi classical words im- 
ported into science, is not certain as to its de- 
rivation. It appears probable that it may have | 
been introduced from the Greek & o¢s = not be- 
gotten, in reference to the parthenogenesis of the 
aphides. But the plural, aphides, could not arise | 
until aphys had been corrupted into aphis, and 
then it followed the analogy of acris, acrides, 
locust. T. J. Bucxton. 

Moreanartic (3" §, v. 348, 515; vi. 38.)—Mr. 
Bucxton’s explanation does not appear to solve 
the whole of the above difficulty. it is quite true 
that after awhile Eleanor d'Olbreuse was married | 
to the Duke of Zelle in a regular manner. But | 
this did not take place till 1776, and at that time | 
Sophia Dorothea (born in 1766) was ten years | 
old. She was therefore, as I have before stated, 
the issue of a morganatic marriage. 

Did the subsequent marriage of her father and 
mother in regular form have relation back, so as | 
to put her on the footing of a princess born ? 

MELETES. 
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1*N. & Q.” has sustained a great loss; 


_— VI. Ava. 13, 64, 
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Miscellaneous. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 

In the death of Coartes Wentworth Dirk, Esq, 
for, among the 
many able writers who have from time to time con- 
tributed to its pages, no one has enriched them with s@ 
many valuable papers illustrative of English History and 
Literature as he whose death it is now our painful duty 
to record. Mr. Ditxe was one of the truest-heartel) 
men, and kindest friends, it has ever been our good fore 
tune to know. He died on Wednesday last, in 
seventy-fifth year of his age. The distinguishing featumg) 
of his character was, his singular love of truth; and hig 
sense of its value and importance, even in the minutes 
points and questions of literary history. In all his writ 
ings the enforcement of this great principle, as the only 
foundation of literary honour and respectability, was hist 
undeviating aim and object, What the independesg 
of English Literary Journalism owes to his spirited exer 
tions, clear judgment, and unflinching honesty of purpagyy 
will, we trust, be told hereafter by an abler pen than that) 
which now announces his deeply lamented death. , 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct) 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and sddram 
are given for that purpose: 
Patwen (Rev. Wo.), Suppioment to the early editions of the Onsentll 7) 
Litersicam. London, 1850 ict 
Jewer.'s Wonns (Parker Society edition). Vol. IV. onl 
Marriano’s Iitestaations ann Ewquinies nespecrine 
—— Sopenrstition anv Science; an Essay 
Any recent Catalogue of Works on Mesmerism, Spirit- Rapping, i” 
diums, &c. 
Wanted by Rer. 


Aitken Irvine, Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Tuomas T. Dven. The first letter of Mary, Queen of Scots,in f 
has been printed in her Letters, edited by Agnes Strickland, 

i. 78; and a portion of it in Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, wh 
Correspendents who forward literary curiosities should state the sama 
from whence they are derived. 5 

B. B. Dr. Owen's Christologia is not an uncommon book, aad 
been reprinted in his Collected Works. 

Mornnrrs C. Jones. A copy of the work, A Concise Account aoe 
Fall and Rise of the Family of the Bickertons of Maiden — 
Cheshire, by the Rev. is in the British 
seum 

XXX. The couplet occurs in the last stanza of Burns's poem “Tue ‘ 
Louse.” 

Mincur. The phrase“ Turning the Tables’ ‘is derired from the 
of Backgammon, formerly calied * The Tables,” where the tables are 
te be turned when the fortune of the game « hanges Srom one player @ 


John Bickerton, ®vo, 1777, 


| other. 


The comedy, Jenene. is by George ness, SA * 


J. A. G. 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. *N. & Q.” Ist 8. iii. 
Groner Luovn will find four articles on Jesus on in the Calendar & 
W.H. On the subject of Mr. J. P. Collier's “ recent reprint 
Correspondent had better apply to that gentleman, whose addrest 
Maidenhead, Berks. 
* will be found 


T. B.C. The words and music of ** Green Sleer 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, i. 227—232. 

G. W. Mansnatt. Can our Correspondent supply the reference @ 
the MS in the British Museum containing the epitaph on Sir Hew 
Lee, B.A 

“Novas ano Qoerres’ and is ale 
issued in Mowruty Parts. vores for 
= Months forwarded direct from the the Half 

early Inoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid ‘ost Order, 
wable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Surtty 
grvatl voron Sraeer, Stxanv, W.C., to whom all Communications 
var Eprror should be addressed. 
“Nores & Queries” is 


| our 3rd 3. vol. ii. 84, 115, 139, 154, 
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